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Rolls of the King’s Court—[Rotuli Curie 
Regis|—from the Sixth Year of King 
Richard, to the End of the First Year of 
King John. Edited by Sir F. Palgrave. 
2 vols. r. 8vo. 1835. 


From the increasing light cast upon the his- 
tory of the middle ages, by the publication of 
contemporary documents, much valuable in- 
formation has been gained; still, on one inter- 
esting subject, the progress social and political 
of the middle and lower classes, our informa- 
tion has remained almost as limited and un- 
satisfactory as heretofore. Indeed, until 
lately, we might, adopting the very words of 
Mr. Hallam, lament that, although “ we 
could trace the pedigree of princes, fill up 
the catalogue of towns besieged and pro- 
vinces desolated, describe even the whole 
pageantry of coronations and festivals, we 
yet cannot recover the genuine history of 
mankind.” Excepting, indeed, what may 
be gleaned from Glanville and Bracton, as 
to the legal condition of the serf and villein, 
and some slight passing notices in charters 
and precépts, respecting their employments, 
sale, or manumission, the situation of the 
lowest classes during the middle ages, in our 
own country, is less known than that of the 
savage of New South Wales. Nor, if we 
inquire into the state of the classes imme- 
diately above the lowest, the small farmers, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, is our information 
more extensive; and even of the condition 
of the burgess of the walled town, the wor- 
shipful citizen, or the scarlet-robed merchant 
of London, we know but little. It is not, 
therefore, extraordinary that with this defi- 
ciency of authentic information, widely dis- 
similar views should have prevailed; one 
class of writers have boasted of the popular 
prerogatives of these early days, and have 
discovered the Wittenagemot to be a grand 
national convention, at which every man 
who owned a mud hut and a porridge-pot 
had the right of “ bestowing his tediousness” 
on the assembly, and treating the ears of 
royalty with truths more homely than pa- 
latable. Another class, in which may be 
placed nearly every leading writer of the last 
century, with the exception of Blackstone, 
treated these opinions with scorn,—held that 
the English during the middle ages were 
nothing better than hereditary bondsmen ; 
and placed the rise of constitutional liberty 
at a period as late as the great struggle of 
the parliament with the Stuarts. Few writers 
will now be found advocating either of these 
extremes: still the opinion is prevalent, 
that, while the barons, the higher orders of 
landholders, and the chief burgesses of 
walled towns, possessed a high degree of 
freedom, the classes beneath them, separated 
by a wide and impassable gulph, remained 
m a state of modified slavery, while the 
whole agricultural population was actually in 
a state of hereditary bondage. 

To enable us to test the accuracy of these 








opinions, recourse must be had, not alone to 
the statements even of contemporary writers, 
(for we think we could prove that some of 
these are far from correct,) but to facts re- 
corded by undeniable testimony, and derived 
from incontrovertible sources. It is on this 
account, therefore, that we always welcome 
the volumes published by the Record Com- 
mission, because they present us with so 
important a collection of facts, and facts, too, 
derived from such authorities, that they may 
be well considered as decisive. 

The present volumes cannot lay claim to 
that general historical interest which many 
of the former Record publications possess, 
nor to those minute and curious details which 
characterized the last work to which we 
directed the attention of our readers,} the 
‘Close Rolis,’ but they claim the notice of 
every historical inquirer, not merely on 
account of the legal and antiquarian infor- 
mation which they contain, but especially 
because “ they disclose so many minute par- 
ticulars concerning entire layers of society, 
of whom no other memorials are preserved 
in this compacted and connected form.” To 
the admirable introduction of Sir Francis 
Palgrave we lately referred; we now take 
the earliest opportunity of availing ourselves 
of the information contained in these volumes, 
to endeavour to ascertain in some measure, 
slight though it may be, the real condition of 
the middle and lower classes of society, at 
this comparatively early period of our history. 

In order to enable our readers to judge 
more correctly of the nature of these records, 
and of the variety of their subjects, we will 
give one or two passages,—first, as they 
stand on the page, previously remarking, 
that from the very illegible, perplexed, and 
obscure character in which they are entered, 
as compared with that of other contemporary 
legal documents, the editor considers that 
they were written whilst the Court was ac- 
tually sitting. 

“ Pleas of the Crown, held at Stratford, before 
Geffry Fitz Peter and his associates, in the 12 
year of King Richard. 

“The jury declare that Robert, son of Ran- 
dulph, was found dead in the fields of Badow, 
through want:—judgement, murder. 

‘“* Woolward, the weaver, John, son of Robert, 
Osbert Franc Turb de Padue, near neighbors, 
were summoned and did not appear, and many 
others, among them John, the younger, and 
William, son of Godwin :—they were ammerced. 

“ William, the vintner, Henry Basket, and 
Henry de Tony, of Chelmsford, charged with 
selling wines contrary to the assize :—they were 
ammerced. 

“ The same jury say that evil doers killed 
Nicholas, the son of Anchetil, near Borham 
Tresgod, and it is not known who they were:— 
the hundred was ammerced. 

“The heirs of Maurice de Badow, and his 
wife, are in custody of Robert de Tresgoz, and 
his land is worth 20/., and in the fief of the Earl 
of Boulogne.”—(The estates of the Earls of 
Boulogne comprehended great part of Essex.) 





¢ Athenwum, No. 324, 357, 359, 362. 





“ Ralph Mareschal holds 10 shill. land in 
Badow, by serjeantry of keeping the King’s 
palfreys, and he fined half a mark. 

“ William de Cheveli holds in Borham 10s. 
land in serjeantry of the butler, but there is no 
other fine.” 

The following are from the Rolls of the 
assize held at Clerkenwell, also before Geffry 
Fitz Peter, and his associates, for Middlesex. 

“In the wood of Stanmore, a certain man 
was found murderd, and before his burial Maud 
de recognized him as her son. Gilbert, 
the cooper, is suspected of his death. 

“* Godsune has fled away, being of bad cha- 
racter, and is now remaining near Haggesw, 
beyond franc pledge, upon Gilbert’s land. 

“‘ Jeremias is suspected concerning a horse 
stolen from Robert Fot. 

“William, son of Otho, holds 40s. by ser- 
jeantry of the Mints in London, and he has not 
fined. 

“The Abbot of Waltham is summoned on 
charge of enclosing the water of Lue [?] near 
Hadlake, and the Abbot of Stratford for enclos- 
ing the waters at Bromley.” 

Among the Pleas at Hertford, we find— 

* John, the son of Lewin, and Alic, son of 
Siward, were drowned in a mill-dam at Eswell: 
—judgement murder. 

“The same jury declare that Ralph, the 
husbandmaa, is fled away, being of bad character, 
and was at Russendun, remaining in franc 
pledge of that hospital. 

“The hospital is, therefore, ammerced, on 
account of his flight thither, and his chattels 
valued at 2s. forfeited. 

“ Jordan de Hormel appeals Walter Hacun, 
that contrary to the peace of the King he 
wickedly and feloniously attacked him in the 
house [of] Strangie, near Ikenton, and wounded 
him in the head and the hand, and he showed 
his wounds, and offered to prove it by his body.’ 

This last phrase, referring to trial by’ 
battle, occurs in nearly every charge of 
felony. There are many appeals on ques- 
tions of dower, of presentations to church 
livings, of right to lands, in many instances, 
for very small portions; this, Sir F. Pal- 
grave remarks, possibly arose from the cir- 
cumstance, that “ the common rights appur- 
tenant to small pieces of land held in seve- 
ralty, may have been much more valuable 
than the land itself.” 

From these details alone, trifling as the 
cursory reader may be inclined to consider 
them, we discover abundant proofs of an 
effective system of jurisprudence. When we 
find “‘ Serle, the son of Eustace,” summoning 
“Roger, the smith,” before the first law 
officer of the kingdom, the chief Justiciar, 
for a mere “beating and bruising,” and 
Edith de Bostock appealing to the same high 
authority for possession of her “ free tene- 
ment,” perchance only a mud cottage and 
an acre of land, or the attention of the court 
directed to the misdeeds of “ Golling, the 
son of Stonard,” who sold corn by short 
measure, and wool by short weight, we 
cannot but smile at the opinion, generally 
received, that this was a period of lawless 
violence, and that there was no legal remedy 
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save for those who could pay an exorbitant 
price for it. Cedric, the Saxon, needed not 
to fear the injuries that Front de Boeuf might 
do, either to his house or lands, when the 
chief Justiciar sat day after day to determine, 
“whether Gerard de Furnival has unjustly 
disseized Jernegan de Munden of his free 
tenement,” and to award a suitable amount 
of damages to Thomas de la Mare, for injury 
done to his dwelling by Gefiry de Mere’s 
incautiously or maliciously digging “ a cer- 
tain ditch.” 

In some of the more detailed cases, we 
find unquestionable proof of the general 
comfort, and even wealth, of the small Jand- 
holders. Lucas de Brockeshewet appeals 
Walter de Marem and Geffry Trenchevent, 
for “ the theft of one ox’’; and farther, “ that 
the aforesaid Walter carried off Felicia his 
wife, his seal, and chattels, to the value of 
100 shillings.” This sum multiplied by 
fifteen, to bring it to the present value, will 
give 75/.—a tolerable sum for “ chattels” in 
a country farmer's house. 

“ Robert de Walur appealed Brien le Carver 
and Baldwin Littleboy, that by force, and con- 
trary to the peace of the King, they assaulted 
him, and cut off his thumb, and robbed him of 
his cloke value 5s., and apparel belonging to 
his mistress to the value of 40s.” 

Now, whether this “ apparel” consisted of 
articles of clothing for his mistress herself, 
or whether, as is more probable, this Robert 
was a pedlar, travelling on his mistress’s 
account, with various kinds of apparel for 
sale, 30/. would be no mean value for such 
a stock even in the present day; while, in 
the cloak, worth a sum equal to 3/. 15s., we 
— a degree of comfort and respectabi- 
ity scarcely to be exceeded by the same 
class even now. The cloak was, probably, 
the most expensive article of clothing, and, 
as such, seems to have been a very common 
object of theft. At Oxford, a Robert de 
Harpenden, who appears to have been a 
*strong thief,” is charged by Tovi, the son 
of Tovi, with “ beating him about the head, 
and robbing him of a cloke value 5s. 6d.” ; 
he is also charged with stealing from Richard, 
the son of Robert, a green surcoat worth 
seven shillings.” This was probably his 
holiday coat, for surcoats of green cloth 
seem to have been in great request both at 
this time and during the following century ; 
indeed, in almost every precept respecting 
the royal apparel in the Close Rolls, we 
found mention either of green silk or cloth. 

“Adam, son of Osbert, charges William de 
Barchester, for the theft of fifty marks (5007.), 
and a supertunic also stolen. 

“Peter Holt charges John de Dene, that 
with force against the King’s peace he came 
on his land, which he holds in farm, and carried 
off from thence 15/. in pennies,’—[the reader 
will do well to bear in mind that silver pennies 
were the grand circulating medium, both of this 
century and the following, |—‘ and chattels to 
the amount of sixty marks, which he is ready to 
prove by testimony of John his man.” 

Now, the very name, Peter Holt, seems 
to prove that this man must have been Saxon, 
and as, in the defence, it is stated that John 
de Dene “ took repossession of the land, by 
sentence of the great assize against Almaric 
de Nevers, and that the sheriff gave him 
seisin by judgment of the court, and of the 
chattels there to be found,” he seems to have 
been a mere yeoman; and truly, even in 
those times of defective agricultural skill, 





husbandry must have been a lucrative calling, 
since Peter Holt could lay up, in money, a 
sum equal to 225/., and value Vis * chattels” 
alone at 600/. 

The two following extracts refer to persons 
of a higher class, though still below what 
have been considered the “ privileged orders.” 

* Ranulph de Laucell appeals Hugh de Stot- 
den, his servant, and five others, with breaking 
into his house, (in Cornwall,) and robbing him 
of horses, arms, silver vessels, and other chattels, 
to the amount of 100 marks—(10007.).” 

He subsequently prefers his appeal against 
Hugh de Stotden only; and the form there 
used ogee out by Sir F. Palgrave as a 
proof of the legal precision of those times,— 
John having been at that period inaugurated 
as Duke of Normandy, and recognized as 
“Lord of England,” but not having been, 
as yet, crowned king. 

* Ralph de Laucell appeals Hugh de Stotden, 
that after peace was given and proclaimed, that 
contrary to the peace of the Duke of Normandy, 
end Lord of England, he robbed his lord of 
chattels of 60 marks and more, also chattels to 
the amount of 20s. in apparel, and one horse.” 


Hugh denies it, “ word for word,” and 
judgment of battle between the parties is 
given. 

William Aguillun and Sara, his wife, 
appeal Philip de Stanes, and some others, 
whose names are obliterated, for forcible 
entry into their house, and for carrying from 
thence Constantia, who, it subsequently 
appears, was widow of their son, and who 
had been placed in their custody by the 
Archbishop of Rouen, (who, during Richard’s 
captivity, was Chief Justiciary and co-regent 
with Queen Alianor). They charge him 
with carrying off chattels to the amount of 
27/., one mark, and two pennies, and wound- 
ing Sara, who seems to have withstood them. 
Philip appears, and denies the whole ‘ word 
for word.” ‘T'wo pages farther we find Sara, 
who, in this entry, terms herself de Bonne- 
ville, appealing Constantia, for conspiring 
with the evil-doers who came to the house 
and wounded her, and committed the rob- 
bery; “the which she had shown before the 
Queen and the Archbishop of Rouen, and 
she offers to prove it against her as a free 
woman,” (that is, by champion,) “if the 
court so judge.” Constantia appears, denies 
the whole, and states that, since her hus- 
band’s death, she not being placed in such 
“ood custody” as was due to her station, 
she quitted, by the advice of her friends, and 
by their help; and she appoints Godfrey de 
St. Martin as her attorney, respecting her 
dower and chattels. The chattels to the 
amount of 27/. 13s. Gd., (415/.) were there- 
fore, it is likely, those belonging to her; and 
truly a handsome outfit must this young 
widow have possessed, since chattels in her 
case would, most probably, mean plate, 
jewellery, and apparel. 

Inseveral instances we find thieves charged 
with stealing gold rings,—in one instance, 
the gold ring stolen is stated to have been 
worth a mark. Now, a ring worth 10/. pre- 
sent money, seems an expensive article of 
decoration for any save those belonging to 
the higher classes. From various charges 
of highway robbery or theft in inns, and 
houses of public entertainment, we find that 
wayfaring men seem mostly to have had a 
good supply of “ money in their purses” —a 
circumstance more worthy of notice, because 





many valuable writers have been of the opi- 
nion, that money was so scarce at this period 

that the inhabitants of the upland towns con. 
ducted almost all their affairs by barter, and 
the exchange of what was emphatically called 
“live money.” In these records we find 
William Taillard summoning the Robert de 
Harpenden, of whose misdeeds we have be- 
fore made the reader acquainted, for “wick. 
edly assaulting, and wounding him in the head 
and in the arm,” and taking from him 5s.7¢. 

and cutting off his purse—(the reader jg 
probably aware that the purse, from this pe- 
riod until after the sixteenth century, was a 
substantial pouch, suspended from the girdle 

and often highly ornamented). A woman 
named Allot charges some men with robbing 
her of a cloke, a mantle, and a girdle, and 
7s. 1d. Robert Escol appeals Wido de Bole- 
bec for robbing him in the house of Robert 
Whitchurch, of a half mark of silver, a cloke 

and a sword. William Kistworth, who seems 
to have been a companion, appeals another, 
for having at the same time and place robbed 
him of 5s., one sword, and a cloke that was 
burnt. The circumstances under which this 
robbery was committed strongly remind us 
of what often takes place in a sister country, 
with this exception in favour of the thirteenth 
century, that no obstruction seems to have 
been given to the course of justice. Robert 
the Palmer of Whitchurch, the innkeeper, 
charges the before-mentioned Wido de Bole- 
bec with having in the night “ obstructed his 
door, and then set fire to his house, so that 
with great difficulty he escaped from his 
chamber, by means of a certain beam;” 
that Wido shot his dog, and moreover with- 
stood him when he was about to escape, and 
to raise the hue and cry. ‘This is the only 
instance that we have met with in these 
volumes of the “brenning theyf,” whose 
vengeance our forefathers so importunately 

deprecated in their night spells. It may 

here be remarked, that these records present 
by no means so fearful a picture of crime, as 
many might be led to imagine. Of persons 
found dead in the fields, although in every 
instance, even in cases of accident, the judg- 
ment of the court, by a legal technicality 
which ensured the payment of a fine by the 
neighbouring hundred, is “ murdrum,” aot 
above one in three or four is found to have 
been actually killed; and in the majority of 
instances where murder has accompanied 
burglary, the offenders are brought to justice. 
In some of these cases, probably where the 
crime could not be fully brought home to 
the prisoners, the court directs “ that Steven 
and William shall purge themselves by water 
and by fire,” thus sanctioning that favourite 
mode of appeal to heaven, among the Saxons, 
the ordeal of hot water and hot iron.t In 
many instances, the equally favourite Saxon 
mode of attesting innocence, by the oaths of 
a certain number of neighbours, termed 
“compurgators,” is adopted; and John 
Blund, when charged by Roger de Windhull 
with pulling down two houses belonging to 
him, is directed by the court to “ defend 
himself by twelve hands,” that is, by the 
oaths of twelve of his neighbours, whose 
hands in taking that oath were placed upon 
the Gospels. We find instances of both 
these customs most frequently in the records 


+ Ordeal was not forbidden by the Church until 1215, 
when it was expressly prohibited by the 11th canon of 
the 4th Lateran Council. 
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for Essex, a country distinguished even to a 
comparatively late period for its adherence 
to Saxon usages; and it affords a strong proof 
of the attachment of the rural population to 
the laws of their forefathers, and of their 
determination not to forego them, when we 
find a bench of Norman J usticiars patiently 
engaged in awarding justice between one 
Saxon yeoman and another, not according to 
the “customs of Normandy,” but according 
to what the Essex landholder would term, 
«the good old laws of the kingdom of East 
Anglia.” ; : 
From these facts—facts, be it borne in 
mind, not selected by any writer, contempo- 
rary though he might be, for any party pur- 
ose, but reports entered verbatim by the 
clerk of the Justiciars, one who could by no 
possibility have either any theory to construct, 
or favourite opinion to maintain, we conclude 
that the middle classes, even at this early 
riod, were in possession of a reasonable 
degree of freedom, and a comfortable portion 
of wealth. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that our illustrations have been wholly de- 
rived from facts connected with our rural 
pulation, a class in every period of society, 
both in wealth and luxury, far behind the 
inhabitants of cities; if, therefore, the yeoman 
of Essex and Hertford was at this period in 
a state of comparative comfort, how much 
greater must have been the wealth and state 
of the burgesses of “ Gypeswiche,” Boston, 
and Southampton, and of the princely citizens 
of London and Winchester. It is to be re- 
gretted that so little has hitherto been ascer- 
tained respecting the social condition of the 
inhabitants of walled towns; that their wealth, 
in spite of tallage, amercements, queen’s 
gold, and the hundred etceteras that consti- 
tuted, in those days, the monarch’s “ ways 
and means,” was enormous, we have abun- 
dant proofs, in the largeness of their fines; 
still, we should like to know somewhat more: 
—the proud array with which Henry Fitz 
Ailwin, as newly-elected monarch of the city, 
rode out perchance to meet Coeur de Lion, 
on his return from his captivity; and the 
almost equal state with which the Mayor of 
Winchester and his brethren served in the 
butlery at the coronation of John; or the 
gallant housekeeping of the Buckerels, the 
Fitz Marys, and the de Basings, whose 
ships had visited the farthest ports of Syria, 
and returned freighted with fruits and spice- 
ries, and the priceless gold baudekin of the 
East. But this is all vain; and we must 
here close our inquiry respecting the middle 
classes. In our next we shall turn our atten- 
tion to the lower orders, especially those 
termed “ villeins,” 








The Doctor, &c. Vol. III. London: Long- 
man & Co. 


Havine already given our opinion of the 
two first volumes of this eccentric work, we 
have little more to say in the way of direct 
criticism, than gui Bavium non odit—that he 
who liked the commencement, will probably 
not be displeased with the continuation. ‘There 
isthe same cumbrous and misplaced learning, 
the same oddity, the same imitation of Rabe- 
lais and his school, the same mechanical 
jokes of red letter title, multitudinous mottoes, 
chapters and interchapters—in one word, 
the same pedantry, humour, malice, and con- 
ceit—but not, perhaps, exactly the same 





| of the ‘ Doctor,’ are “ affectations, look you ;” 











ability. It is clear to us, that the author has } my-thumb the critic may know what he has to 


expended on the former publication a large 
portion of his intellectual resources, no less 
than of his lengthy Common Place-Book ; 
the present volume wants freshness and 
vivacity, in manner, if not in matter; the 
writer repeats himself. This is the inevitable 
fault of all works in which there is a want 
of earnestness, if they exceed the length of 
a newspaper squib. The style and manner 


and in the long run, whatever is affected must 
become wearisome. 

We would also take leave to hint to the 
unknown author, that he has overlooked a 
main ingredientin the Pantagruelian humour, 
which he affects to have adopted ; i. e. good- 
nature. With all his parade of religion and 
benevolence, his bed is tinged with gall 
against certain men and opinions—against 
men who are dead, and opinions equally 
coram non judice. Thus, in reviewing the 
persons to whom he imagines the Doctor 
may be attributed (an impertinence, by the 
bye, in itself,) he says— 

“Ts it Lord Byron’s ?—Lord Byron’s! Why 
the Author fears God, honours the King, and 
loves his country and his kind. Is it by Little 
Moore ?—If it were we should have sentimental 
lewdness, Irish patriotism, which is something 
very like British treason, and a plentiful spicing 
of personal insults to the Prince Regent. Is it 
the Laureate ?—He lies buried under his own 
historical quartos ! There is neither his manner- 
ism, nor his moralism, nor his methodism. Is 
it Wordsworth ?—What,—an Elephant cutting 
capers on the slack wire!—Is it Coleridge ?— 
The method indeed of the book might lead to 
such a suspicion —but then it is intelligible 
throughout. Mr. A—?—there is Latin in it. 
Mr. B—? there is Greek in it. Mr. C—?— it 
is written in good English. Mr. Hazlitt? It 
contains no panegyric upon Bonaparte ; no imi- 
tations of Charles Lamb; no plagiarisms from 
Mr. Coleridge’s conversation ; no abuse of that 
gentleman, Mr. Southey and Mr. Wordsworth, 
—and no repetitions of himself. Certainly 
therefore it is not Mr. Hazlitt’s.” 

And in this strain he continues for several 
pages, with agrudging envy of the excellence, 
which in most of the cases, he cannot him- 
self reach. 

Having recently remarked with some as- 
perity on Mrs. Butler, for a neglect of the 
decencies of authorship, we feel compelled to 
offer to her, the following quotation by way 
of consolation :— 

“T cannot but think that his lenity in this 
case was ill-placed. He should have dealt with 
that flea as I did with mine. 

“* How, Mr. Author, was that ?’ 

“*1 dealt with it, Sir, as Agesilaus uncere- 
moniously did with one victim upon the altar of 
Chalcicecious Pallas, at the same time that with 
all due ceremony he was sacrificing another. An 
ox was the premeditated and customary victim ; 
the extemporaneous and extraordinary one 
was a six-footed * small deer.” Plutarch thought 
the fact worthy of being recorded ; and we may 
infer from it that the Spartans did not always 
comb their long hair so carefully as the Three 
Hundred did at Thermopyl,when onthe morning 
of that ever glorious fight, they made themselves 
ready to die there in obedience to the institu- 
tions of their country. What the King of Lace- 
demon did with his crawler, I did with my 
skipper ;—I cracked it, Sir.’ 

“* And for what imaginable reason can you 
have thought fit to publish such an incident to 
the world ?° 





** For what reason, Sir ?—why, that Hop-o’- 


expect, if I lay hold of him !’ ” 

And again :— 

* Before I skip back to the point from which 
my own flea and the Poictiers’ flea have led me, 
I must tell a story of an English lady who under 
a similar circumstance was not so fortunate as 
Pasquier’s accomplished friend. This lady, who 
lived in the country, and was about to have a 
large dinner party, was ambitious of making as 
great a display as her husband’s establishment, a 
tolerably large one, could furnish ; so that there 
might seem to be no lack of servants, a great 
lad who had been employed only in farm work 
was trimmed and dressed for the occasion, and 
ordered to take his stand behind his Mistress’s 
chair, with strict injunctions not to stir from the 
place, nor do anything unless she directed him ; 
the lady, well knowing that altho’ no footman 
could make a better appearance as a piece of 
still life, some awkwardness would be inevitable, 
if he were put in motion. Accordingly Thomas 
having thus been duly drilled and 1¢peatedly 
enjoined took his post at the head of) the table 
behind his mistress, and for awhile he found 
sufficient amusement in looking at the grand 
set-out, and staring at the guests: when he was 
weary of this, and of an inaction to which he 
was so little used, his eyes began to pry about 
nearer objects. It was at atime when our ladies 
followed the French fashion of having the back 
and shoulders under the name of the neck un- 
covered much lower than accords either with 
the English climate, or with old English notions ; 
—a time when, as Landor expresses it, the 
usurped dominion of neck had extended from 
the ear downwards, almost to where mermaids 
become fish. This lady was in the height, or 
lowness of that fashion; and between her 
shoulder-blades, in the hollow of the back, not 
far from the confines where nakedness and cloth- 
ing met, Thomas espied what Pasquier had seen 
upon theneck of Mademoiselle des Roches. 'The 
guests were too much engaged with the business 
and the courtesies of the table to see what must 
have been worth seeing, the transfiguration pro- 
duced in Thomas’s countenance by delight, when 
he saw so fine an opportunity of shewing himself 
attentive, and making himself useful. The Lady 
was too much occupied with her company to 
feel the flea ; but to her horror she felt the great 
finger and thumb of Thomas upon her back, and 
to her greater horror heard him exclaim in ex. 
ultation, to the still greater amusement of the 
party—a vlea, a vlea! my lady, ecod I’ve caucht 
en!” 

The following story is good, and it is ren- 
dered better by some just and honest re- 
flexions arising out of it :— 

“* Well, Master Jackson,’ said his Minister, 
walking homeward after service, with an indus- 
trious labourer, who was a constant attendant ; 
* well, Master Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed 
day of rest for you, who work so hard all the 
week! And you make a good use of the day, 
for you are always to be seen at Church!’ ‘Aye 
Sir,’ replied Jackson, ‘it is indeed a blessed 
day ; I works hard enough all the week ; and 
then I comes to Church o’ Sundays, and sets me 
down, and lays my legs up, and thinks 0’ nothing.’ 

“ The religion of the bulk of the people must 
and will ever be little more than mere habit, ané 
confidence in others. This must of necessity, 
the case with all men, who from defect of nature 
or education, or from other worldly causes, have 
not the power or the disposition to think; and 
it cannot be disputed that the far greater 
number of mankind are of this class. These 
facts give peculiar force to those lessons which 
teach the importance and efficacy of good ex- 
ample from those who are blessed with higher 
qualifications ; and they strongly demonstrate 
the necessity that the zeal of those who wish to 
impress the people with the deep and awful 
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mysteries of religion, should be tempered by 
wisdom and discretion, no less than by patience, 
forbearance, and a great latitude of indulgence 
for uncontrollable circumstances. They also call 
upon us most powerfully to do all we can to pro- 
vide such teachers, and imbue them with such 
principles as shall not endanger the good cause 
by over earnest efforts to effect more than, in 
the nature of things, can be done; or disturb 
the existing good by attempting more than will 
be borne, or by producing hypocritical pretences 
of more than can be really felt.” 

It is clear from every page of this work, that 
the author does not, in vulgar parlance,“ think 
small beer of himself.” ‘I do not,” he says, 
“yecommend it (his book) at night. Its effect 
might be injurious, for it would counteract 
the general tendency to repose, which ought 
then to be encouraged.” To this his opinion 
we can only reply, “we have not found it 
so.”” But Doctors proverbially differ : we are 
the less inclined to tolerate the faults to which 
we have alluded, because there is a deplor- 
able waste of power in the volumes themselves. 
In chapter CIV., there is an excellent speci- 
men of what the ‘ Doctor’ might have been, 
and what it ought to have been. It is the 
only piece of novel-writing in the book, and 
it is excellent. In justice, we cannot do less 
than extract it, and with the extract we must 
close our observations, 


* Qne summer evening the Doctor on his way 
back from a visit in that direction, stopt, as on 
such opportunities he usually did, at Mr. Bacon’s 
wicket, and looked in at the open casement to 
see if his friends were within. Mr. Bacon was 
sitting there alone, with a book open on the 
table before him ; and looking round when he 
heard the horse stop, *‘ Come in, Doctor,’ said he, 
‘if you have a few minutes to spare. You were 
never more welcome.’ 

“The Doctor replied, ‘T hope nothing ails 
either Deborah or yourself?’ ‘No,’ said Mr. 
Bacon, ‘God be thanked; but something has 
occurred which concerns both.’ 

‘“* When the Doctor entered the room, he per- 
ceived that the wonted serenity of his friend’s 
countenance was overcast by a shade of melan- 
choly thought ; ‘ Nothing,’ said he, ‘I hope has 
happened to distress you ?*—‘ Only to disturb 
us,” was the reply. ‘ Most people would probably 
think that we ought to consider it a piece of good 
fortune. One who would be thought a good 
match for her, has proposed to marry Deborah.’ 

“* Indeed !’ said the Doctor; ‘and who is 
he ?” feeling, as he asked the question, an un- 
usual warmth in his face. 

“* Joseph Hebblethwaite, of the Willows. 
He broke his mind to me this morning, saying 
that he thought it best to speak with me before 
he made any advances himself to the young 
woman: indeed he had had no opportunity of 
so doing, for he had seen little of her; but he 
had heard enough of her character to believe 
that she would make him a good wife ; and this, 
he said, was all he looked for, for he was well to 
do in the world.’ 

“* And what answer did you make to this 
matter-of-fact way of proceeding 2” 

“*T told him that I commended the very 
proper course he had taken, and that I was 
obliged to him for the good opinion of my daugh- 
ter which he was pleased to entertain: that mar- 
riage was an affair in which I should never at- 
tempt to direct her inclinations, being confident 
that she would never give me cause to oppose 
them ; and that I would talk with her upon the 
proposal, and let him know the result. As soon 
as 1 mentioned it to Deborah, she coloured up 
to her eyes; and with an angry look, of which 
I did not think those eyes had been capable, she 
desired me to tell him that he had better lose 











no time in looking elsewhere, for his thinking of 
her was of no use. Do you know any ill of 
him ? said I; No, she replied, but I never heard 
any good, and that’s ill enough. And I do not 
like his looks.’ 

“Well said, Deborah!’ cried the Doctor: 
clapping his hands so as to produce a sonorous 
token of satisfaction.’ 

*“ * Surely, my child,’ said I, he is not an ill- 
looking person? Father, she replied, you know 
he looks as if he had not one idea in his head to 
keep company with another.’ 

“* Well said, Deborah !’ repeated the Doc- 
tor. 

“* Why Doctor, do you know any ill of 
him ? 

“*None. But, as Deborah says, I know no 
good ; and, if there had been any good to be 


known, it must have come within my know- | 


ledge. I cannot help knowing who the persons 
are to whom the peasantry in my rounds look 
with respect and good will, and whom they con- 
sider their friends as well as their betters. And 
in like manner, I know who they are from whom 
they never expect either courtesy or kindness.’ 

** You are right, my friend ; and Deborah is 
right. Her answer came from a wise heart; 
and I was not sorry that her determination 
was so promptly made, and so resolutely pro- 
nounced. But I wish, if it had pleased God, 
the offer had been one which she could have 
accepted with her own willing consent, and with 
my full approbation.’ 

“* Yet,’ said the Doctor, ‘I have often thought 
how sad a thing it would be for you ever to part 
with her.’ 

“*Far more sad will it be for me to leave 
her unprotected, as it is but too likely that, in 
the ordinary course of nature, I one day shall ; 
and as any day in that same ordinary course, I 
so possibly may!’ * * * 

“*Do not,’ said the Doctor, ‘I entreat you, 
give way to any feelings of this kind.’ * * 

“ ©] have this feeling, Doctor; and you shall 
prescribe for it, if you think it requires either 
regimen or physic. But at present you will do 
me more good by assisting me to procure for 
Deborah such a situation as she must neces- 
sarily look for on the event of my death. What 
I have laid by, even if it should be most advan- 
tageously disposed of, would afford her only a 
bare subsistence; it is a resource in case of 
sickness, but while in health, it would never be 
her wish to eat the bread of idleness. You may 
have opportunities of learning whether any lady 
within the circle of vour practice, wants a young 
person in whom she might confide, either as an 
attendant upon herself, or to assist in the ma- 
nagement of her children, or her household.’ * * 

“* You have never then mentioned it to De- 
borah ?” 

“*Tn no other way than by sometimes inci- 
dentally speaking of the way of life which would 
be open to her, in case of her being unmarried 
at my death.’ 

* * And you have made up your mind to part 
with her ?” 

“*Upon a clear conviction that I ought to 
do so; that it is best for herself and me.’ 

“* Well then, you will allow me to converse 
with her first, upon a different subject—You 
will permit me to see whether I can speak 
more successfully for myself, than you have 
done for Joseph Hebblethwaite.—Have I your 
consent ?” 

“ Mr. Bacon rose in great emotion, and taking 
his friend’s hand pressed it fervently and tremu- 
lously. Presently they heard the wicket open 
and Deborah came in. 


posing himself, ‘you have been telling Betsy 
Allison of the advantageous offer that you have 
this day refused.’ 

“** Yes,’ replied Deborah; ‘and what do you 





think she said? That, little as she likes him 
rather than that I should be thrown away upon 
such a man, she could almost make up her 
mind to marry him herself.’ 

“* And I,’ said the Doctor, ‘rather than 
such a man shoutd have you, would marry yoy 
myself.’ 

“© Was not I right in refusing him, Doctor» 

* * So right, that you never pleased me so well 
before ; and never can please me better,—unless 
you will accept of me in his stead.” 

“She gave a little start, and looked at him 
half incredulously, and half angrily withal ; as 
if what he had said was too light in its manner 
to be serious, and yet too serious in its import 
to be spoken in jest. But when he took her by 
the hand, and said, * Will you, dear Deborah» 
with a pressure, and in a tone that left no doubt 
of his earnest meaning, she cried, * Father, what 
am I to say? speak for me !"—* Take her, my 
friend !’ said Mr. Bacon, * My blessing be upon 
you both. And if it be not presumptuous to use 
the words,—let me say for myself, *‘ Lord now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace !’” 


Travels in Ethiopia, above the Second Cata- 
By G. A. Hoskins, 


ract of the 
Esq. 4to. 


jile, Sc. 


[Second Notice.]} 
Aw examination of the geographical limits 
of any ancient kingdom is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the investigation of its history 
and antiquities, for the greatest obstacle that 
students have to encounter arises from the 
loose and inaccurate manner in which an- 
cient writers applied names to countries, 
Ethiopia and India are frequently used for 
all the countries within the Torrid Zone; 
many writers of authority call Chaldea, As- 
syria, and Persia, collectively, Ethiopia ; and 
the countries beyond each side of the Red 
Sea are indifferently named Ethiopia and 
India. This confusion continues to the pre- 
sent day among the eastern nations, for the 
Persians call a native of the upper valley of 
the Nile, Siah Hindi, or Hindi, the name 
that properly belongs to the natives of Hin- 
dustin. Whether this confusion, as many 
have supposed, arises from the identity of 
origin in the superior castes that held supre- 
macy at a remote period from the Nile to the 
Ganges, it is not now our purpose to inquire; 
a more important consideration is, that the 
same indeterminateness is found in the He- 
brew writers, for Cush is sometimes in Scrip- 
ture to be taken for Ethiopia Proper, some- 
times for the peninsula of Arabia; and, 
strange enough, in more than one instance 


| for some country bordering on the Caspian 


Sea. The Cush of the Hebrews is the Cuth 
of the Chaldeans; and, as the Cuthim, who 
came to dwell in Samaria, were a colony from 
Media, it follows, that there was a Cush to 
the north of Persia, as well as to the south 
of Egypt. Bochart and some others indeed 
seem inclined to restrict the name of Cush 
to Arabia, because the Ethiopians are some- 
times called Ludim in Scripture, from a por- 
tion of that widely-diffused tribe having set- 
tled in their country ; but this position 1s un- 
tenable. To quote one passage in proof out of 
many—when the Lord, in Ezekiel, threatens 
Egypt with desolation, he declares, as the 
passage should be translated, “ He will lay 


55 Bee eae. Dichentth* enh bar Gees eam | it waste from Migdol to Syene, and the bor- 


ders of Cush.” Migdol is the well known 
name of a town about twelve miles from Pe- 
lusium, on the Nile, near the coast of the 
Mediterranean ; Syene, the modern Assuan, 
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is the frontier city at the opposite extremity 
of Egypt, and, consequently, close to the 
Ethiopian borders. 

The Ethiopia, or Cush, whose antiquities 
we are about to investigate, may be described 
as bounded on the north by the lesser cata- 
ract of the Nile, on the east by the Red Sea, 
on the south and west by African nations in 
yarious stages of civilization. The metropo- 
litan district of this country was the island or 
peninsula of Meroé; the capital city of the 
same name is described as more ancient and 
more mighty than the Egyptian Thebes, and 
the geographers, adopting the usual exagge- 
rations of tradition, declare, that it contained 
four hundred thousand artificers, and could 
send into the field an army of two hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 


The Nile, above Egypt, before its conflux 
with the Mugrum or Astaboras, flows through 
a valley inclosed on both sides by chains of 
hills, which sometimes advance to the very 
banks of the river, and sometimes recede to 
avery considerable distance ; these circum- 
stances preventany great change inthe general 
direction of the river, though they offer no ob- 
struction to its lesser windings in the valley. 
There is no reason to doubt that the soil of 
this valley was at one time as fertile as that 
of lower Egypt, for where it is protected from 
the destructive agencies to be presently de- 
scribed, it still continues so; consequently, 
this district may once have been a highly- 
cultivated country, tenanted by a numerous 
population, and studded with flourishing 
towns. But the chains of hills that we have 
described gradually diminish as we descend 
the stream, until, on both sides of the river, 
they sink into vast deserts. The inundations 
of the river acquiring additional force from 
occasional confinement in narrows, have, for 
ages, carried down into the lower valley the 
fertile surface soil, wherever it has not been 
forced by natural barriers; and, the lower 
mountain chain affording but a slight defence, 
the moving sands of the deserts have proved 
amore formidable foe here than in Egypt. 
This resistless enemy of civilization has not 
only penetrated into the valley, but has par- 
tially or wholly buried many colossal monu- 
ments of ancient greatness. Nor do these 
alone prove the geological changes that have 
taken place ; traces are everywhere visible 
of arms of the river now forced into one 
channel, of islands joined to the mainland, of 
canals formed to regulate and extend the 
periodical overflow of the Nile that have been 
disused for centuries. These natural causes 
would be quite sufficient to account for the 
barbarism and degeneracy that now tenant 
the ancient abodes of civilization and power, 
even if history and tradition were silent as 
to other causes. 

The similarity of style between the Ethio- 
pian and Egyptian buildings, proves that their 
architecture had a common origin; it is not 
easy to determine decisively which was the 
more ancient, but there are peculiarities of 
style, easily recognized by an eye familiar 
with the Egyptian monuments, which, even 
in the absence of other aid, are found to de- 
termine the epoch of a building with tolerable 
exactness. From these appearances, Mr. 
Hoskins and the most intelligent travellers 
and scholars that have compared the monu- 
ments of the Upper and Lower Nile, yield 
the palm of superior antiquity to the Ethio- 





pians. The general character of the Ethiopic 
sculpture is thus described :— 

**Tt is all executed in basso relievo, with the 
exception of the hieroglyphics, which are in 
intaglio. The style is certainly by no means 
equal to the best at Thebes. It is unlike the 
style of the age of Osirseten, the Thothmes, Ra- 
meses IT. (Augustan age), Rameses III. (first 
decline), the florid style during the reign of 
Psammeticus, or the clumsy inelegant produc- 
tions of the Persian (I refer to the sculpture in 
the temple of Darius in the Oasis Magna), 
Ptolemaic, or Roman dynasties. There is no 
resemblance to any of these styles, or appear- 
ance of its being a corruption from them. The 
ornaments, on the fragments which still exist, 
are all evidently peculiar to the country. Of 
the few that still remain, many are not found in 
Egypt, and appear to represent the rites of 
a religion much more simple and pure than the 
corrupted Egyptian mythology. They bear the 
stamp of originality, and I should say, therefore, 
that the Ethiopian style is antecedent to the 
others; that it is the earliest, though not the 
best.” 

The structure of the pyramids of Meroé is 
also worthy of remark :— 

‘*These pyramids are of sandstone, the quar- 
ries of which are in the range of hills to the 
east. The stone is rather softer than the Egyp- 
tian, which, added to the great antiquity, may 
account for the very dilapidated state of most 
of these ruins; and also for the sculpture and 
hieroglyphics being so defaced. Time, and the 
burning rays of a tropical sun, have given them 
a brownish red tint, in some parts nearly black. 
As the operation of many ages is required to 
make this change on a light-coloured sandstone, 
a further proof is afforded of the great antiquity 
of the monuments. The stones being small, 
and easily removed, it is fortunate that the chief 
group of pyramids is so far distant from the 
Nile; otherwise, like those on the plain, near 
the river, a great proportion of them might have 
been carried away as materials for the erection 
of more modern edifices.” 

There are three plates of sculpture at Me- 
roé, which may easily be compared with Ro- 
sellini’s collection of Egyptian monuments. 
The figures in the Ethiopic sculptures have 
more rotundity than in the Egyptian; the 
queen in the first plate is actually corpulent. 
There is also a slight difference of costume. 
Cailliaud and Riippel further inform us, that 
queens appear on the Ethiopic monuments 
in the character of heroines and conquerors, 
a circumstance unparalleled in the Egyptian 
sculptures ; hence we may conclude, that the 
subjects represented are Ethiopian, and his- 
tory here comes to our aid by informing us, 
that Ethiopia was frequently ruled by female 
sovereigns, and that wives in that country 
shared the toils of war with their husbands. 
It is often difficult to describe a fact, that the 
eye takes in ata glance, the difference of the 
imperfections that characterize the infancy 
and the senility of art. To us, the clumsi- 
ness of the Ethiopian figures appears clearly 
to prove that they belong to the first stage of 
sculpture; the outlines are bold, and com- 
posed of a few dashing strokes—the details 
are imperfect, the object of the artist being 
clearly to form a historical record, not to 
produce an ornfmental design. As we de- 
scend the Nile, we find execution becoming 
more conspicuous in every successive monu- 
ment, until we reach Thebes, where, for the 
first time, we find the works of artists who 
seem to have formed notions of ideal beauty. 

This character ofa gradual approach to per- 
fection, is even more strongly marked on the 





pyramids ; in size, form, material, and regu- 
larity, those of Ethiopia appear inferior to 
those of Egypt. But there is one very ex- 
traordinary circumstance connected with 
Ethiopic architecture, which Mr. Hoskins 
has been the first to discover—namely, that 
to Ethiopia we are indebted for the inven- 
tion of the arch. 

“One of the porches or porticoes (in the 
pyramids of Meroé) is most interestingly cu- 
rious, the roof being arched, in a regular ma- 
sonic style, with what may be called a keystone. 
This arch consists of four and five stones alter- 
nately ; but, notwithstanding this irregularity, 
the principle is the same, the stones being held 
together only by lateral pressure.” 

But the specimens of arches in the Ethio- 
pic monuments at Gibel el Berkel are still 
more worthy of attention :— 

“In describing the pyramids of Meroé, I 
mentioned that the arch I there found was a 
segment of a circle; but here it is very impor- 
tant to observe that there are not only speci- 
mens of that, but also one of the pointed arch. 
The latter, consisting of six stones, is accurately 
drawn in the section. The stones are slightly 
hollowed out to the shape of the arch, but do 
not advance beyond each other, like the arch 
near the temple excavated out of the rock at 
Thebes, but are supported only by lateral pres- 
sure. The stones of this arch are not joined 
with cement; but above the roof are a quantity 
of small stones, which are kept together by a 
soft description of cement. > = 

“ The reader will observe, also, in the section, 
a specimen of a semicircular arch, They are 
drawn very small, as belonging to the pyramids, 
but they are not, on that account, less accurate ; 
and, therefore, almost equally useful as if they 
had been made separate plates. The stone form- 
ing the keystone of this semicircular arch is 1 
foot 9 inches in length; the stonessupporting it, 
corresponding precisely, 2 feet 1 inch, and the 
one on each side following these, to the spring 
of the arch, 2 feet 4 inches. The arch, then, 
not only the circular, but the pointed, had its 
origin in Ethiopia.” 

The few fragments which are to be found 
in ancient authors illustrating the history of 
Meroé, have been collected by Mr. Hoskins. 
A proof of the ancient civilization of Ethiopia 
is supplied by a grand procession, depicted 
on a tomb at Thebes, a beautiful copy of 
which, coloured after the original, is pub- 
lished in this volume. The subject is, van- 
quished nations offering tribute to Thothmes 
III., who reigned about fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. Passing over 
the figures belonging to other nations, let us 
confine our attention to those described in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions as Ethiopians. 
There is one row of these figures bearing 
vases, apparently of gold and silver; the 
form of the vessels is exquisite, and the de- 
corations very beautiful: one of the figures 
bears a necklace apparently of lapis lazuli and 
gold: here then are proofs of a vast progress 
made in the ornamental arts, before Moses 
began to write history. 

In another row there are two Ethiopians 
conducting a giraffe, admirably drawn. A 
mischievous monkey is climbing up the ani- 
mal’s neck. The giraffe is conducted by cords 
attached to his feet. From this part of the 
plate we learn, that the Ethiopians, or, at 
least, a tribe of them, were hunters, for the 
tribute consists of beasts, skins, ostrich eggs, 
and other products of the chase; there is one 
group of greyhounds, that seem to have been 
carefully trained. In the pile of offerings 
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a 
macs, the following objects deserve to be 
noticed; two obelisks, apparently of granite, 
several beautiful vases, described in the hie- 
roglyphics as full of gold and silver, an ele- 
gant tray with rings, and a bottle of blue glass 
curiously streaked with yellow. Elephants’ 
teeth and logs of ebony are displayed in 
abundance. Here then are proofs of com- 
mercial wealth, and an active trade with the 
interior of Africa. It is unnecessary for us 
to enter upon the fragmentary history of 
Meroé; Mr. Hoskins has collected all that 
can now be ascertained respecting this once 
great empire, and to his volume we refer our 
readers. But we cannot part from it without 
calling the attention of wealthy travellers to 
the example afforded them by Mr. Hoskins. 

From a pure love of knowledge, he encoun- 

tered the dangers and difficulties of the de- 

sert; at his own expense he procured the 
services of an artist from Naples to copy ac- 
curately those interesting relics of antiquity ; 

and, on this publication, he has expended a 

sum which the sale of every copy would not 

more than repay. Englishmen have often 
blushed when the example of the Grand 

Duke of Tuscany’s publication of Rosellini’s 

magnificent collection is quoted as an ex- 

ample of the patronage afforded to letters 
and the arts by an enlightened government ; 
but Englishmen may be proud to find among 
their countrymen private individuals rivalling 

otentates in their services to literature, and, 

y their unaided exertions, more than com- 
pensating for the apathy of statesmen and 

politicians. + 

———E==E— 

Recollections of an Excursion to the Monas- 
teries of Alcobaga and Batalha. By the 
Author of ‘ Vathek.’ 8vo. London: 
Bentley. 

Tuts is another of Mr. Beckford’s delight- 

ful volumes—as fresh and graphic as ever, 

but hardly so full of human interest. With 
the life he represents, the scenes he describes, 
we have not the same sympathy; they do 
not come home to our personal experience ; 
our feelings do not testify to their truth. 
His work reads like a romance—scenes out 
of Boccaccio—the actors are indeedreal, and 
brought vividly before us; but the great re- 
volution which has since taken place, has 
divested life of its variety, reduced princes 
and potentates, feudality and privilege, the 
pomp of courts and the splendour of the 
church toa common standard—has ransacked 
the high altar for its jewels, and the sacristy 
for its rich garments, stripped the court of 
its exclusiveness, and life of its romance; to 
us, therefore, who are to the modern man- 
ners born, Portugal in 1794, untouched by 
this great revolution, is a dream, as unreal 
as the life Watteau painted; we may admire 
the skill of the artist, but his picture to us 
represents mere masking scenes of court 
revellers, not life with its universal truth. 
As if to heighten the illusion, the work is 
not divided into Chapters, after the current 
fashion, but into Days. We have twelve 
days described, and ‘ Twelfth Night’ itself 
should have been got up by the Infanta, 
worthily to conclude the romance. We are 

+ The extract from Mr. Hoskins’s ‘ Ethiopia’ in our 

last number, p. 468, beginning ‘ If the p ts did not 

steal from their own fields,” &c. is descriptive of the 
state of the Egyptian peasantry, and was intended to 
illustrate the general character of Moh d Ali’s go- 


vernment, and does not apply to the state of the pea- 
sants in Upper Nubia. 














perplexed to know where to begin our ex- 
tracts, for the work is perfect in its unity, 
and, to be felt and understood, requires to be 
read continuously and throughout at a sit- 
ting. Let us observe the bustle of prepara- 
tion. The Grand Prior of Aviz, and the 
Prior of St. Vincent's are about to visit the 
Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha, accom- 
panied by Mr. Beckford :— 


“ As my right reverend companions had ar- 
ranged not to renounce one atom of their habi- 
tual comforts and conveniences, and to take 
with them their confidential acolytes and secre- 
taries, as well as some of their favourite quadru- 
peds, we had in the train of the latter-mentioned 
animals, a rare rabble of grooms, ferradors, and 
mule-drivers. To these, my usual followers 
being added, we formed altogether a caravan 
which, camels and dromedaries excepted, would 
have cut no despicable figure even on the route 
of Mecca or Mesched-Ali ! 

“ The rallying point, the general rendezvous 
for the whole of this heterogeneous assemblage, 
was my quinta of San José. * * * 

‘** Here I am, my dear friend,’ said the Grand 
Prior to me as I handed him out of his brother, 
the old Marquis of Marialva’s, most sleepifying 
dormeuse, which had been lent to him expressly 
for this trying occasion. ‘ Behold me at last,’ 
(at last indeed, this being the third put-off I 
had experienced,) ‘ever delighted with your 
company, but not so much so with the expedi- 
tion we are going to undertake” * * * 

“ Why the Grand Prior should have dreaded 
the journey so much, I really could not imagine, 
every pains having been taken to make it so 
easy and smooth. It was settled he should loll 
in his dormeuse or in my chaise just as he best 
pleased, and look at nothing calculated to excite 
the fatigue of reflection ; topographical inquiries 
were to be waived completely, and no questions 
asked about who endowed such a church or 
raised such a palace. We were to proceed, or 
rather creep along, by short and facile stages; 
stopping to dine, and sup, and repose, as de- 
lectably as in the most commodious of homes. 
Everything that could be thought of, or even 
dreamed of, for our convenience or relaxation, 
was to be carried in our train, and nothing left 
behind but Care and Sorrow; two spectres, 
who, had they dared to mounton our shoulders, 
would have been driven off with a high hand 
by the Prior of St. Vincent's, than whom a more 
delightful companion never existed since the 
days of those polished and gifted canons and 
cardinals who formed such a galaxy of talent 
and facetiousness round Leo the Tenth. 

‘* We were absolutely roused from our repast, 
over which, the Prior of St. Vincent’s gay ani- 
mated conversation was throwing its usual bril- 
liance, by a racket and hubbub on the sea-shore, 
that was perfectly distracting. The space be- 
tween my villa and the sea was entirely blocked 
up, half the population of Belem having poured 
forth to witness our departure. The lubberly 
drivers of the baggage-carts were fighting and 
squabbling amongst themselves for precedence. 
One of the most lumbering of these ill-con- 
structed vehicles, laden with a large heavy mar- 
quee, had its hind wheels already well buffeted 
by the waves. At length it moved off; and then 
burst forth such vociferation and such deafening 
shouts of ‘ Long live the Prince !’ and long live 
the Marialvas, and all their friends into the bar- 
gain!—the Englishmen of course included— 
as I expected, would have fixed a headache for 
life upon the unhappy Grand Prior. 

“‘ Amongst other noises which gave him no 
small annoyance, might be reckoned the outra- 
geous snortings and neighings of both his favou- 
rite high-pampered chaise-horses, out of com- 
pliment to one of my delicate English mares, 
who was trying to get through the crowd with 








a most engaging air of sentimental retiring mo” 
desty.” 

“This,” says Mr. Beckford, “ was the 
result of a surfeit of superfluities; had we 
been setting forth to explore the kingdom of 
Prester John, we could scarcely have gotten 
together a greater array of incumbrances,” 


We regret that it is not possible for us to 
accompany the travellers on their delightful 
journey. Here is an account of their arrival 
at Alcobaca :— 

“We had no sooner hove in sight, and we 
loomed large, than a most tremendous ring of 
bells of extraordinary power, announced our 
speedy arrival. A special aviso, or broad hint 
from the secretary of state, recommending these 
magnificent monks to receive the Grand Prior 
and his companions with peculiar gracious. 
ness, the whole community, including fathers, 
friars, and subordinates, at least four hundred 
strong, were drawn up in grand spiritual array 
on the vast platform before the monastery, to 
bid us welcome. At their head, the Abbot him. 
self, in his costume of High Almoner of Portu- 
gal, advanced to give us a cordial embrace. 


*«It was quite delectable to witness with what 
cooings and comfortings the Lord Abbot of Al- 
cobaca greeted his right reverend brethren of 
Aviz and St. Vincent’s—turtle-doves were never 
more fondlesome, at least in outward appear- 
ance. Preceded by these three graces of holi- 
ness, I entered the spacious, massive, and some- 
what austere Saxon-looking church. All was 
gloom, except where the perpetual lamps bur- 
ing before the high altar diffused a light most 
solemn and religious—(inferior twinkles from 
side chapels and chantries are not worth men- 
tioning). To this altar, my high clerical con- 
ductors repaired, whilst the full harmonious 
tones of several stately organs, accompanied by 
the choir, proclaimed that they were in the act 
of adoring the real Presence. 

“Whilst these devout prostrations were per- 
forming, I lost not a moment in visiting the 
sepulchral chapel, where lie interred Pedro the 
Just and his beloved Ifiez. The light which 
reached this solemn recess of a most solemn 
edifice was so subdued and hazy, that I could 
hardly distinguish the elaborate sculpture of 
the tomb, which reminded me, both as to design 
and execution, of the Beauchamp monument at 
Warwick, so rich in fretwork and imagery. 

“ Just as I was giving way to the affecting re- 
veries which such an object could not fail of 
exciting in a bosom the least susceptible of ro- 
mantic impressions, in came the Grand Priors 
hand in hand, all three together. ‘To the kit- 
chen,’ said they in perfect unison,—‘to the 
kitchen, and that immediately ; you will then 
judge whether we have been wanting in zeal to 
regale you.’ 

‘* Such a summons, so conveyed, was irresist- 
ible; the three prelates led the way to, I verily 
believe, the most distinguished temple of glut- 
tony in all Europe. What Glastonbury may 
have been in its palmy state, I cannot answer; 
but my eyes never beheld in any modern convent 
of France, Italy, or Germany, such an enormous 
space dedicated to culinary purposes. Through 
the centre of the immense and nobly-groined 
hall, not less than sixty feet in diameter, ran a 
brisk rivulet of the clearest water, flowing 
through pierced wooden reservoirs, containing 
every sort and size of the finest river-fish. On 
one side, loads of game and venison were heaped 
up; on the other, vegetables and fruit in endless 
variety. Beyond a long line of stoves, extended 
a row of ovens, and close to them, hillocks of 
wheaten flower whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, 
jars of the purest oil, and pastry in vast abun- 
dance, which a numerous tribe of lay brothers 
and their attendants were rolling out and puffing 
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up into an hundred different shapes, singing all 
the while as blithely as larks in a corn-field. 

“ My servants, and those of their reverend 
excellencies the two Priors, were standing by 
in the full glee of witnessing these hospitable 

reparations, as well pleased, and as much 
flushed, as if they had been just returned from 
assisting at the marriage at Cana in Galilee. 
‘There,’ said the Lord Abbot,—‘we shall not 
starve: God’s bounties are great, it is fit we 
should enjoy them.’—(By the bye, I thought 
this allegro, contrasted with the penseroso of 
scarecrow convents, quite delightful.)” 

Of the monastery itself the account is but 
brief :-— 

“T rose early, (says Mr. Beckford,) slipped 
out of my pompous apartment, strayed about 
endless corridors—not a soul stirring. Looked 
into a gloomy hall, much encumbered with gild- 
ed ornaments, and grim with the ill-sculptured 
efligies of kings; and another immense cham- 
ber, with white walls covered with pictures in 
black lacquered frames, most hideously unhar- 
monious. 

“One portrait, the full size of life, by a very 
ancient Portuguese artist, named Vasquez, at- 
tracted my minute attention. It represented 
no less interesting a personage than St. ‘Thomas 
a Becket, and looked the character in perfec- 
tion ;—lofty in stature and expression of coun- 
tenance; pale, but resolute, like one devoted 
to death in his great cause; the very being Dr. 
Lingard has pourtrayed in his admirable His- 
tory. 

“From this chamber I wandered down seve- 
ral flights of stairs to a cloister of the earliest 
Norman architecture, having in the centre a 
fountain of very primitive form, spouting forth 
clear water abundantly into a marble basin. 
Twisting and straggling over this uncouth mass 
of sculpture, are several orange-trees, gnarled 
and crabbed, but covered with fruit and flowers, 
their branches grotesque and fantastic, exactly 
such as a Japanese would delight in, and copy 
on his caskets and screens; their age most 
venerable, for the traditions of the convent as- 
sured me that they were the very first imported 
from China into Portugal. There was some 
comfort in these objects; every other in the 
place looked dingy and dismal, and steeped in 
a green and yellow melancholy. 

“On the damp, stained, and mossy walls, I 
noticed vast numbers of sepulchral inscriptions 
(some nearly effaced) to the memory of the 
knights slain at the battle of Aljubarota: I gave 
myself no trouble to make them out, but conti- 
nuing my solitary ramble, visited the refectory, 
asquare of seventy or eighty feet, begloomed 
by dark-coloured painted windows, and disgraced 
by tables covered with not the cleanest or least 
unctious linen in the world.” 


On the same day the party set out for 
Batalha. “The convent is poor and desti- 
tute, unworthy, nay, incapable of accommo- 
dating such guests as my lords the Grand 
Priors and yourself,” said one of the digni- 
taries of the chapter, * but I hope we have 
provided against the chill of a meagre recep- 
tion; and he spoke truly, as appeared on 
their arrival :— 

“ My eyes being fairly open, I beheld a quiet 
solitary vale, bordered by shrubby hills; a few 
huts, and buta few, peeping out of dense masses 
of foliage; and high above their almost level 
surface, the great church, with its rich cluster 
of abbatial buildings, buttresses, and pinnacles, 
and fretted spires, towering in all their pride, 
and marking the ground with deep shadows that 
appeared interminable, so far and so wide were 
they stretched along. Lights glimmered here 
and there in various parts of the edifice; but a 
strong glare of torches pointed out its principal 





entrance, where stood the whole community 
waiting to receive us. 

«* Whilst our sumpter-mules were unlading, 
and ham, and pies, and sausages were rolling 
out of plethoric hampers, I thought these poor 
monks looked on rather enviously. My more 
fortunate companions—no wretched cadets of 
the mortification family, but the true elder sons 
of fat mother church—could hardly conceal 
their sneers of conscious superiority. A con- 
trast so strongly marked, amused me nota little. 

‘*The space before the entrance being nar- 
row, there was some difficulty in threading our 
way through a labyrinth of panniers, and coffers, 
and baggage,—and mules, as obstinate as their 
drunken drivers, which is saying a great deal, 
—and all our grooms, lackeys, and attendants, 
half asleep, half muddled. 

“The Batalha Prior and his assistants looked 
quite astounded when they saw a gauze-curtain- 
ed bed, and the Grand Prior’s fringed pillow, 
and the Prior of St. Vincent's superb coverlid, 
and basins, and ewers, and other utensils of 
glittering silver, being carried in. Poor souls! 
they hardly knew what to do, to say, or be at— 
one running to the right, another to the left— 
one tucking up his tlowing garments to run 
faster, and another rebuking him for such a de- 
viation from monastic decorum, 

“At length, order being somewhat re-esta- 
blished, and some fine painted wax tapers, 
which were just unpacked, lighted, we were 
ushered into a large plain chamber, and the 
heads of the order presented by the humble 
Prior of Batalha to their superior mightinesses 
of San Vicente and Aviz. Then followed a 
good deal of gossiping chat, endless compli- 
ments, still longer litanies, and an enormous 
supper.” 

Having thus safely and pleasantly lodged 
the travellers, we too must pause for a few 
days. 


The History of the Assassins. By the Che- 
valier Von Hammer; translated from the 
German, by O. C. Wood, M.D. London: 
Smith & Elder. 


Tuere is no living orientalist whose name 
stands more deservedly high than that of 
Von Hammer ; not merely on account of his 
great acquirements as a linguist, but because 
he has thoroughly investigated the histories 
and the literatures of Arabia, Persia and 
Turkey—established the canons of criticism, 
by which the merits of writers, whose entire 
system of civilization is peculiar to themselves, 
must be tested; and what is the most diffi- 
cult of all, arranged their irregular and incon- 
sistent annals into a credible and orderly 
history. In none of his works are the merits 
of this eminent scholar more conspicuous, 
than in his ‘ History of the Assassins’—that 
fearful episode in the annals of mankind, 
which might be deemed a wild dream of 
morbid imagination, were not all the leading 
particulars confirmed by concurrent testi- 
mony. Itis not necessary for us to repeat 
the summary of this history, given in our 
review of the French translation — (Athe- 
neum, No. 309); but we cannot allow the 
opportunity to pass, without repeating our 
testimony to its value and interest. 

It may be, perhaps, too much, to hope for 
a translation of Von Hammer's complete 
work on Turkish History, though France is 
about to set us the example; but we have 
been informed that an abridgment of this 
celebrated History is preparing, under the 
superintendence of the author, and we trust 
it will attract the attention of some of 





our enterprising publishers. Turkey, at 
present, offers a problem alike to the poli- 
tician and philosopher, of which it is very 
difficult to discover the solution. The mate- 
rials on which both must work, in order to 
arrive at a correct conclusion, are Turkish 
history and Turkish literature ; because b 
them alone can we judge of Turkish mind. 
There are many who now perhaps despair of 
the regeneration of the Osmanlis, in whose 
bosoms hope would be rekindled, if they 
knew that among this people, even in the worst 
of times, there was a kindling spark of intel- 
lect, which unfavourable circumstances alone 
prevented from spreading into flame. We 
shall soon lay before our readers a History of 
of Turkish Literature, by Von Hammer; and 
we feel assured, that the account he gives of 
the intellectual position of a nation so im- 
portant, by its present position and past 
prowess, will interest and gratify every per- 
son anxious to learn the progress of social 
improvement, and desirous to witness the 
emancipation of a long-fettered nation from 
social and intellectual thraldom. 


The Life and Times of William the Third, 
King of England, and Stadtholder of Hol- 
land. By the Hon. Arthur Trevor, M.A., 
&c. Vol. I. London: Longman & Co. 

We have often thought that the old homely, 

but emphatic proverb, “ one man may 

a horse, while another dare not look over 

the hedge,” might be placed as an appro- 

priate motto in the title-page of a thorough 

“Orange” history of the “ Glorious Revolu- 

tion.” For what reason, rising in arms 

against the legitimate sovereign should be 

“flat rebellion” in 1642, and the purest 

patriotism in 1688—why the leaders of the 

Long Parliament should d d 

traitors, and “Sons of Belial,” and the leaders 

of the “Glorious Revolution” receive the 
proud name of saviours of their country—we 
could never comprehend. Where was the 
difference? Charles was accused of ruling 
contrary to law, and of a design to bring in 
popery and despotism : these were precisel 

the charges brought against James: in bot 

instances the people murmured, and parlia- 
ment remonstrated; in both instances the 
monarchs haughtily refused compliance, and 
in both instances were they driven from the 
throne. ‘Thus far, the circumstances of each 
revolution coincide, while, in regard to after 
events, we may remark, that the reason why 
the Revolution of 88 did not plunge the 
nation into a protracted civil war, is to be 
mainly attributed to the precipitate flight of 
the king. Had the army at Hounslow con- 
tinued firm in its allegiance, would William 
at the head of 14,000 foreign troops, besides 
large additions of the English, have tamely 
turned aside, rather than give battle? And 
then, would not the result have been a se- 
cond Naseby field? but won, not by the 
swords of Englishmen, who felt that they had 
all to lose or all to gain in the struggle, but 
by the muskets of the Dutch guards. Nor, if 

James, actually fighting against his subjects, 

had fallen into their hands, is there any rea~ 

son to believe that the result would have 
been widely different. These difficulties 
were obviated by his most opportune flight ; 
and thus the leaders of the Revolution of 

1688 saw themselves at once placed ina situ- 

ation which enabled them immediately to 
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settle the government on a firm and advan- 
tageous basis. 

Now, in all this there seems nothing in 
the conduct of the Sunderlands, Danbys, 
and Churchills, to place them so proudly 
above the Pyms and Hampdens of the Long 
Parliament. But if we look more closely 
into their conduct, we shall find it marked 
by a duplicity, and a perfidy, at which those 
high-minded puritans would have stood 
aghast. The warfare against Charles was 
open and manly from the first: there were 
no plots, no cabals, no secret preparations 
for war, while every public document 
breathed the language of peace and concilia- 
tion; and Charles, even to the scaffold, was 
followed by many a devoted friend, for no 
puritan insinuated himself into the counsels 
of the monarch, on purpose to lure him on- 
ward to his ruin. But James was surround- 
ed by traitors :—“ foes” not merely “of his 
own household,” but of his own family. 
Charles was surrounded by evil counsellors, 
it is true, but they were devoted and sin- 
cere: and Strafford and Laud willingly laid 
down their heads on the block for principles 
which they had boldly advocated ; while the 
wiser peers and prelates of the court of King 
James, with that instinct which certain ani- 
mals are said to evince, when a house is 
about to fall, only awaited the arrival of 
Nassau, with vehement protestation of “con- 
science, conscience,” to go over to the enemy. 

Although this portion of our history has, 
of late, received much attention, we were 
yet well pleased to see another work on the 
subject ; for we are among those who think 
that the best method of eliciting truth, es- 

ecially upon a greatly controverted sub- 
ject, is, by collecting together the opinions 
and suffrages of writers holding every va- 
riety of political opinion, since itis only by this 
method that we can hope to be put in pos- 
session of all the information which may be 
gathered. 

The present volume introduces us to the 
hero of the Revolution of 1688, in his earliest 
years, and traces his progress through the 
difficulties and dangers of his minority, to 
his spirited assumption of the stadtholder- 
ship, and his wars against France, and con- 
cludes with his acceptance of the crown of 
England. In the prosecution of his task, 
Mr. Trevor seems to have spared neither 
time nor labour, and he has collected toge- 
ther much valuable information, although 
little, if any, (and indeed this could scarcely 
be expected,) that is new. Still, for a clear 
and unprejudiced statement of the various 
important facts that led to the final result, 
and for a nice discrimination and cautious 
estimate of the merits of the principal actors 
in this important scene, the work of the late 
Sir James Mackintosh remains without a 
rival. We were indeed sorry to observe in 
Mr. Trevor’s volume a spirit of partisanship, 
and a disposition to eulogize the leaders of 
the revolution, as men beyond all praise. 
Now, really, William himself seems almost 
the only man among them deserving eulogy. 
In regard to consistency, indeed, he stands 
alone. No one could charge him, at any 
period of his life, with having swerved from 
the principles he formerly maintained; and, 
while most of his adherents were not ashamed 
to act in direct contradiction to their solemn 
promises, and even oaths, William, even in 
placing on his brow the forfeited crown of 





the lie to any principle. What had the pupil 
of De Witt to do with “the right divine of 
kings” ? and wherefore should the statdholder 
of a republic, already summoned to the office 
of its chief magistrate by the voice of the 
people, refuse the crown of the Plantagenets, 
when proffered by the same authority? Far 
different was it with those prelates whom 
Mr. Trevor almost canonizes: by his own 
showing, they held to the doctrine of “ divine 
right” and “ passive obedience”’ most perti- 
naciously, so long as they found it an engine 
to support their power ; but the moment they 
discovered that it might be used against them, 
their consciences became marvellously en- 
lightened. 

The following extracts give his reasons 
for this conduct, and they are curious and 
worth attention :— 

** The clergy and high Tory party had con- 
sidered it advantageous to enlarge the King’s 
prerogative, in order to prevent attempts which 
had occasioned so much mischief in the reign of 
Charles I.: the sole object was, to keep in restraint 
the Presbyterians, Independents, and Anabaptists, 
whose republican principles proceeded to such a 
fearfullength. They could not foresce that the time 
might come, when the King would make use of 
such a power against the Church of England. 
The clergy now saw that they had been labour- 
ing for their own destruction, in openly preach- 
ing the doctrine of passive obedience without 
any restriction; and the present danger con- 
vinced them, that unless the royal prerogative 
was restricted, Church and State would be alike 
annihilated. They chose, therefore, rather to 
retract, than to increase the existing danger, 
by continuing to maintain a doctrine which 
must justly be looked upon as the chief cause of 
the present calamities. * * * 

“The bishops, who had so long maintained 
the doctrine of passive obedience or non-resist- 
ance, as well as that the regal power is jure 
divino, found themselves in a very difficult 
position. They were not sensible of the extra- 
vagance of such maxims, till the protestant 
religion was in danger.”’ [!] 

Weare halfinclined to extract a letterfrom 
the Princess Anne to the Queen, which fully 
bears out every opinion we have expressed 
respecting the chief actors; but the subject 
is a painful one, and we should perhaps be 
hurried, by an abhorrence of cant and hy- 
pocrisy, into a commentary that would be 
out of place ina mere review. We shall, 
therefore, conclude with a short extract :— 

“If the doctrine of passive obedience could 
be maintained in the present case [ that of 1688], 
no difference would exist, except in name, be- 
tween a constitutional and a despotic monarchy ; 
and a parliament could only have to enact laws, 
which the King at his own will and pleasure 
might break through and annul.” 

Now this reasoning, we submit to Mr. 
Trevor, is quite as applicable to the revolu- 
lution of 1642 as to that of 1688. 





Journal of a Visit to Constantinople, and 
some of the Greek: Islands, in 1833. By 
John Auldjo, Esq., F.G.S. Svo. London: 
Longman & Co. 

Format criticism would be thrown away on 

a light, gossiping volume like this; little 

novelty could be expected in a description 

of Constantinople, a city whose characteristic 
features have been so often pourtrayed, that 

London or Paris is scarcely better known ; 

and the difficult questions of Turkish politics 

have been so fully discussed, that our readers 


his father-in-law, violated no pledge, nor gave | would not thank us for reviving the subject, 
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Though there is little instruction, there is 
some amusement in Mr. Auldjo’s unpre- 
tending journal; his pen, and Cruikshank’s 
pencil, have alike seized the prominent 
characters of men and things, and grouped 
them into pictures whose force is felt at a 
glance. It is a book suited to the season— 
supplying merely that gentle excitement, 
which suffices to counteract the lassitude 
produced by a burning sun. The time when 
Mr. Auldjo visited the queen of cities was 
peculiarly favourable: the Russians were 
come to afford the Sultan protection—such 
protection as wolves afford sheep; Mah- 
moud was living in fear of Ibrahim’s ap- 
proach, of an insurrection among the dis- 
contented citizens of Stamboul, and of the 
daggers of the fanatic he had set at de- 
fiance; the diplomatists of France and Eng- 
land were exchanging compliments, notes, 
and protocols; the political gossips of Galata 
and Pera talked with more than their usual 
complacency of coming events, concerning 
which they knew nothing; French ships of 
war were anchored in the Bosphorus, and a 
British fleet ordered to the /Egean. Turkish 
immobility was not proof against these ever- 
varying circumstances: tongues were un- 
loosed in the coffee-houses, and veils re- 
moved in the bazaars; the monotony that 
had endured for centuries gave place to 
hurry and animation, and for some time 
quiet Stamboul became as noisy and as lively 
as Paris. When there was so much merti- 
ment, it may seem curious that our attention 
is first arrested by @ grave subject, the burial 
of a Frank physician ; but the attendance of 
Turks at a Christian ceremony is the most 
striking illustration of the great revolution 
in opinion which is working its way in the 
East :— 

“The funeral of the Sultan’s French phy- 
sician passed our lodgings, on its way to the 
burying-ground. It was accompanied by about 
100 officers and soldiers without arms; and, 
this being the first time any Turks had appeared 
at a Christian ceremony, a great sensation was 
excited in Pera. The man was much esteemed 
by the Sultan, and was a favourite with all 
classes, both Turks and Christians. The fol- 
lowing was the order of the funeral. First came 
the soldiers, divided into two bodies, one occu- 
pying either side of the street, with the officers 
in the centre; then followed a number of Ca- 
puchin monks, with priests and servitors of the 
Greek church; lastly appeared the body, car- 
ried upon a bier, covered with a black silk pall, 
with a yellow cross, its four orange tassels being 
held by supporters. A crowd of Franks, Turks, 
and Armenians, wearing crape upon their arms, 
closed the procession. The bearers were dis- 
tinguished by large fur caps, decorated with red 
cloth, resembling the calpac of the Armenians, 
and every individual carried in his hand a long 
thin wax taper.” 


We must next visit the Valley of Sweet 
Waters, which appears to be a kind of 
Turkish Vauxhall :— 

“ Here were assembled parties of all nations. 
Crowds of Turkish women, closely veiled, sat 
under the trees, listening to the performances 
of itinerant musicians and dancers, whose in- 
struments were fiddles, dulcimers, and tam- 
bourines. The singing consists solely in dwell- 
ing a considerable time on a single note, with 
the mouth wide open, the head thrown back, 
and the eyes half shut; then, suddenly changing 
to another tone, about half a dozen words are 
strung together, and a sort of dialogue, in reci- 
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tative, is kept up by the performers. In one 
direction, a conjuror is seen exhibiting his feats 
of manual dexterity, surrounded by a motley 
gaping crowd ;—in another, a story-teller exer- 
cises the risible faculties of the sedate Turk, as 
well as of the merry laughter-loving Greek. : A 
string of Armenian women approach, walking 
two and two with slow solemn steps, and fol- 
lowed by a slave carrying a basket of retresh- 
ments. Behind these come a party of gaily 
dressed Greeks of Pera, laughing and joking, 
the very personification of merriment; while 
their more stately countrywoman of the Fanal, 
moves majestically along in another direction, 
with the pride of a thousand years of ancestry, 
conspicuous in her air and carriage, and all the 
consciousness of perfect classic beauty, in her 
form and face. Nor does she omit to display her 
delicate foot with its stocking of snowy white, and 
neat morocco shoe. Under the shelter of yonder 
magnificent plane trees, stands an erraba or 
Turkish carriage, in which the Sultan’s sister 
and a large party of female slaves are seated, 
eating mahalabé and drinking sherbet, while 
they enjoy the busy scene before them. * * 

“The Turkish women, when none of their 
countrymen are present, are fond of conversing 
with a Frank, particularly if he appears to be a 
stranger newly arrived, and not a resident at 
Pera. ‘They will offer confectionary, mahalabé, 
and remove their yashmaks, as several did to- 
day; but not one of the fair wearers could vie 
in personal beauty with some of the Greeks who 
surrounded them. Still, however, they were 
pretty, with fine dark eyes, but the total ab- 
sence of the rosy hue of health is unpleasing; 
and the custom of staining the lips and black- 
ening the eyelashes, communicates a ghastly 
paleness to their features. Yet their skin is 
excessively delicate; and many of the small 
white hands I saw to-day, would create an en- 
vious feeling in more than one lady patroness 
of Almacks.” 

The exertion of female infiuence on the 
side of reform will doubtless produce a grea 
effect ; men must lay aside prejudices when 
women lay aside veils. ‘There is, however, 
a very energetic destroyer of ancient abuses 
at work in Constantinople, whose power is 
even greater than that of beauty ; Mr. Auldjo 
notices this great reformer too briefly :— 

** [ visited a printing-office in Galata, and 
saw the types of a work on the Greek church, 
some specimens of music, and a few Turkish 
books. The types were cast in Paris, and 
brought here at a great expense. The pro- 
prietors are now preparing a Hebrew work for 
the press, which will take them two years to 
execute.” 

Mahmoud’s progress in liberality is very 
rapid; he absolutely permits violations of 
the Turkish game laws, doubtless to the 
great horror of the privileged sportsmen 
throughout his empire, who are bound to 
regard an unlicensed shot at a bird as a 
crime threatening ruin to Mosque and State: 

“* As we stood chatting together, our German 
friend related a curious adventure which hap- 
pened to him last year :—He was out shooting 
behind the village, when his Highness rode up, 
accompanied by two or three officers; and as 
it is unlawful to appear in the Sultan’s presence 
with fire-arms, the German felt himself in a 
very embarrassed situation. However, he stood 
still, taking off his hat. ‘The Sultan, on passing, 
looked hard at him; and just at that moment, 
a swallow, happening to fly towards the party, 
he pointed to it, and said ‘Tirez!’ The Ger- 
man, though in a great fright, understood him 
perfectly: he fired, and, as luck would have it, 
killed the bird, which fell at the head of the 
Sultan’s horse. His Highness was quite de- 
lighted, exclaiming, ‘ Eb, eb,’ (good, good,) and 





desired one of the attendants to enquire who 
the sportsman was, and where he lived; after 
which he rode away. Next morning, a person 
attached to the court came to the baron’s house, 
with a present of china, flowers, and a purse 
containing 5000 piastres, which his sublime 
Highness had condescended to present to the 
successful shot. The baron requested the bearer 
to take his compliments and thanks to his 
master, and say, that he was ready to kill a 
swallow every day for the same reward.” 

Though the Squire Westerns of the past 
generation would scarcely have pardoned 
Mahmoud for encouraging poachers, yet he 
has some redeeming qualities which might 
have won him their pardon; he is a boon 
companion, and as fond of his wine as any 
fox-hunter of them all. Mr. Auidjo saw him 
going to the mosque, and says— 

“The Sultan has the appearance of being 
about fifty-five years of age; and his blotched 
face, and red nose, suificiently indicate a pen- 
chant for the bottle: indeed, on the present oc- 
casion, he displayed strong symptoms of being 
in what is called ‘a state of liquor,’ as well as 
in a most particular bad humour. It is reported 
that he and his sword-bearer get drunk together 
every day, and that he once forced the Grand 
Mufti to drink half a bottle of Champagne, 
which he refused at first, declaring that to do 
so was contrary to the religion and ordinances 
of the Prophet. But the Sultan told him that 
he was himself the Head of the Church, and 
that he would make a new ordinance, bidding 
the Mufti swallow what was offered him, or take 
the consequences of disobedience. Upon this 
the Chief Priest drank off the potion, perhaps, 
after all, by no means new or unacceptable ; 
and the Sultan, turning to a certain officer of 
state, who had also refused the wine on account 
of similar scruples, said, ‘ Now then you may 
drink, seeing that the Head of the Church and 
the Chief Priest have set you the example.’”’ 

We have a very good description of a 
Turkish Mathews, but must pass him by, to 
make room for a more universal favourite, 
Punch: poor fellow! in spite of Judy’s re- 
monstrances he took to talking politics in 
Stamboul, and was placed under ban, but he 
still gratifies select favourites with his merry 
pranks :— 

* A little below Jené Keni, near one of the 
Turkish batteries, the Turkish Punchinello was 
exhibiting his grotesque antics. It is long since 
this merry devil has been allowed to stroll about, 
and amuse the lower orders; but he does 
sometimes make his appearance. A transpa- 
rent skreen, illuminated from behind, concealed 
him from the spectators, so that his shadow 
was thie sole actor of all his tricks and adven- 
tures, which appeared to resemble very closely 
those of his English and Neapolitan namesake. 
His conversation must have been exceedingly 
humorous, from the bursts of laughter which it 
extorted from the soldiers and boat-men; for I 
lay to some time, in order to give them a view 
of master Punch, who appeared to have his 
hands fully occupied with the contests of his 
white and black slaves. On one occasion, his 
four wives, jealous of his favourite black sul- 
tana, attacked him together ; but he eventually 
got the upper hand, by thrashing them all. Of 
course he breaks the head of a pasha; sets the 
bowstring at defiance; decapitates the eunuch 
sent to perform that merciful office on himself; 
and at last provokes the attack of the Shaitan- 
culy, or devil’s assistant. Just, however, as the 
prince of darkness had made his appearance, 
an alarm was given, away scampered the crowd, 
out went the lights, Punch disappeared, and 
before my men had the caique well on her way 
again, all was quiet and ‘solitary, as if nothing 
forbidden had been there.” 





Mr. Auldjo returned homewards in a Nea- 
politan steam-boat, the Francesco, having a 
company more miscellaneous than ever as- 
sembled on board a ship since Noah shut up 
the clean and unclean beasts in the ark :— 

“What a motley crew! A royal prince; 
Spanish nobles; Italian counts; French mar- 
quises; Dutch chevaliers; and, I may proudly 
add, English gentlemen. We had also a quack 
doctor from Paris; a gaming-house-keeper from 
Milan; a clergyman, poor as an Apostle, from 
Iceland; a grim-looking student from the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen; a Danish baron, music- 
mad; a singing count from Sienna; a crazy 
architect from Paris; and two Russian noble- 
men. There were only two ladies ;—a Russian 
countess, who read nothing but Homer, and 
made classical mistakes; and a Bavarian lady, 
whose great merit was her inclination to render 
herself agreeable. Then there were the chief 
captain, the second captain, and the sub-captain; 
the manager, second manager, and sub-manager. 
However, two things most necessary to the 
establishment were still wanting; namely, a 
good cook, and an honest steward.” 

The royal prince was the brother of King 
Otho, and, if the account given of him be 
correct, he is about the most disagreeable 
mortal in existence. For the sake of the 
future hopes of Greece, it is devoutly to be 
wished that such churlishness as he dis- 
played is not characteristic of the Bavarian 
family. Our author, indeed, relates an 
anecdote which shows that Otho does not 
resemble his brother; the difference between 
both, on board the Madagascar, was very 
striking—the king was beloved and the 
prince detested. 

“ The King is very kind and affable, giving 
no unnecessary trouble, and mixing freely with 
the midshipmen and sailors: many a luncheon 
has he partaken of in the den of the former. His 
brother, on the contrary, is all fuss and super- 
ciliousness; and the very first morning after he 
embarked, the captain was compelled to read 
him a practical lecture on the necessity of com- 
plying with the established regulations.” 


From Palermo to Naples, Mr. Auldjo had 
the company of a royal personage still more 
celebrated, the Duchess de Berri; his ac- 
count of this heroine tends to diminish the 
interest which, in spite of its unromantic 
termination, her expedition to La Vendée 
inspired; but we forbear to expose the fail- 
ings of a princess whose misfortunes claim 
our pity. 

If we were in a querulous mood, we should 
complain of Mr. Auldjo’s hatred of the Rus- 
sians, which, in more than one instance, has 
led him to treat their national character with 
injustice ; but, having so long travelled in 
his company, we will not permit a word of 
censure to cloud our adieu. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The Mechanics of Law-Making, by Arthur 
Symonds, Esq.’—We are sincerely of opinion 
that, if it were possible to compel every mem- 
ber of parliament to read, learn, and inwardly 
digest this little volume, the beneficial effects on 
our legislation would be immediately apparent. 
We do not affect to speak learnedly or critically 
of the various suggestions brought forward by 
Mr. Symonds, but as plain men—as men of that 
class who, though not bred to the law, are 
equally’ bound to understand it—we may say 
that they appear to us excellent. Whena little 
more at leisure, we may return to this volume, 
aud discuss the subject more fully. 
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‘The Infidel; or, the Fall of Mexico: A Ro- 
mance, by the Author of ‘ Calavar.’—The success 
of ‘ Calavar’ has, we are happy to find, encouraged 
its author to produce a second romance, an 
early copy of which has been kindly forwarded 
to us. The scene of this new work is laid in the 
same country, in the same old picturesque times 
of the discoverers; and we have the haughty 
nobles of Spain and the natives of the New World 
again brought into contrast in its pages. Dr. 
Bird’s style is still too cumbrous and too much 
ornamented for our sober tastes; he embroiders 
his descriptions, till the web of his narrative 
becomes stiff and ungraceful from its very weight 
and massiveness. The plot too of ‘The Infidel’ 
is, we think, a trifle too complicated and in- 
volved; but there are powerful scenes; and we 
only regret, that the one in which Villafana’s 
treachery is detected and punished, is too long 
and elaborate for extract. We consider Cortes 
as the hero of the tale; for Don Juan, Lerma, 
the lover,—his dog Befo, is almost as gallant a 
quadruped as ‘ Bevis’ in Woodstock—to whom, 
according to romance law, the interest ought 
perhaps to attach, and to whom, according to 
universal custom, it does zof, is imprisoned, 
and otherwise kept out of sight, during the 
greater part of the story. Zelahualla is a 
creature so beautiful, simple, and innocent, that 
we regret not to know more of her, and would 
willingly exchange some of the opening conver- 
sations in the camp, for scenes in which she 
should bear a part—her meek and submissive 
grief, when she imagines, that Don Juan pre- 
fers his countrywoman La Monjonaza to her- 
self, is exquisitely told, and almost equals that 
touching scene in Cooper’s ‘ Last of the Mohi- 
cans,’ where the neglected Indian wife comes and 
proffers her treasures and ornaments to the “ pale- 
faced” captive, whose beauty has fascinated her 
husband. La Monjonaza herself is one of those 
mysterious characters, who are found in every 
romance, exercising their ascendency in all 
critical junctures, and dying of broken hearts 
and exhausted passion, when the tale is told 
and “ their occupation gone ;” as, however, the 
discovery of her secret is the means of saving 
life, and insuring happiness at the conclusion, 
we have no right to object to her introduction, 
however much she be cast into shade by the 
sweet artless Indian maiden. ‘The interest 
throughout the story is indeed with the natives, 
rather than the conquerors; perhaps this was 
the author’s intention. We have only to add, 
that all the characters, even the subordinate, are 
drawn skilfully and with sufficient variety, and 
to recommend the work to the English reader. 


* The Rationale of Political Representation.’ — 
The author of the ‘ Essays on the Formation of 
Opinion,’ has endeavoured in the work before 
us to establish a science of Representation, by 
investigating, first, the principles that justify a 
preference of that form of government, and 
secondly, the specific means by which these 
principles may be most efficiently developed. 
He defines the object of government to be ‘‘ to 
promote the happiness of the community asso- 
ciated under it, by such measures as cannot be 
undertaken by individuals or subordinate asso- 
ciations for themselves, or cannot be undertaken 
with equal advantage.” In this view he shows, 
that governments are efficient in repressing evil 
rather than doing good; and he hints, that 
many of the evils under which humanity has 
suffered, may be traced to the restless and mis- 
taken benevolence of rulers, who tried to esta- 
blish royal roads to prosperity and happiness, 
instead of permitting individuals to seek their 
own interests and their own enjoyments in 
their own way. ‘To this erroneous kindness, 
may be traced the entire system of bounties, 
protecting duties, and commercial restrictions, 
which have produced so much want and misery. 
“The fundamental principles,” he says, “on 
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which the system of representation rests, are, 
that the proper objeet of all political power is 
the benefit of the community, and that the uni- 
form exercise of political power for the benefit 
of the community can be depended upon only 
when it is subject to the control of the people 
themselves.” He thinks, that a supreme legis- 
lative body should devote its attention exclu- 
sively to atfuirs that concern the entire nation, 
and that all local matters should be managed by 
district assemblies, and deduces the propriety 
of this division from the object of government. 
He suggests also, that the number of members 
in the House of Commons should be diminished ; 
that members should be paid for their atten- 
dance; that district should be substituted for 
borough constituencies ; that men engaged in 
professions or trades should be excluded from 
parliament; that legislative business should be 
transacted in the day time; that the duration of 
parliaments should be shortened ; and that elec- 
toral votes should be taken in secrecy. ‘The 
most novel proposal is, that sex should no longer 
be a disqualification for the exercise of political 
rights. Of course we shall give no opinion re- 
specting these subjects, but we gladly testify 
that they are discussed with great candour and 
ability. 

* Golden Rules of Life.’—Horne Tooke was in 
the habit of saying, that, in matters of advice, 
there were two sorts of fools—those who give 
it, and those who do not take it. Here is a 
**Chiel amongst us” who sells it for a shilling, 
and cheap enough in all conscience! Whether, 
or no, a vendor is to be placed in a third cate- 
gory of the foolish, must depend, we suppose, 
on the winding up of his accounts with his 
bookseller. It seems to be a pretty generally 
received opinion, that those who preach up 
goodness, no matter how wisely, are great bores 
—the merit, then, of your maxim-monger is 
his brevity. Generally, however, a maxim is 
either a common-place verity, obvious to un- 
derstand, but troublesome to practise—a solemn 
plausibility—or a downright parodox: the dif- 
liculty is to distinguish between them. Our 
collector has, perhaps, succeeded as well as his 
neighbours: indeed, if it were not for a small 
matter of envy, hatred and malice, sloth, ava- 
rice, ambition, love, anger, and such odds and 
ends of feeling, we should have good hopes of 
the utility of these golden rules ; as it is——but 
no matter. We extract a specimen from this 
duodecimo of wisdom :—“ Five Facts.—A firm 
faith is the best divinity”—(no matter in what, 
we suppose); ‘a good life is the best philo- 
sophy”—(never yet was there goodness that 
waited on philosophy) ; “aclear conscience the 
best law’’—(query, did the writer consult his 
attorney?); ‘honesty the best policy” — 
(humph!); “and temperance the best physic” 
—(when a man is in health). This is but a 
Brummagem sort of maxim, we must confess; 
there are others of gold of twenty-four carats. 

* Mary and Florence ; or, Grave and Gay.’-= 
Religious tales for the instruction of children 
are liable to some grave objections; too fre- 
quently, the writers attempt the explanation of 
points of faith above the comprehension of the 
youthful mind, and thus give false impressions 
of the most important doctrines. ‘The writer 
of this volume has avoided the errors into which 
the authors of similar works usually fall; the 
portions of the Christian creed explained in it, 
are treated with simplicity, and there are no 
traces of the sectarian spirit so common in re- 
centreligious novels. The great fault of the work 
is, the improbability of the incident with which 
it closes—the conversion of a hardened gipsy, 
by the preaching of a child four years old. 

* Childe Capone's Nonage.’—A clever satire 
on the education of the higher classes in 
England, but not sufficiently pointed to do 





much good. 


‘ Hydraulia; an Historical and Descriptive Ac. 
count of the Water Works of London, &c. b 
William Matthews.’—'The historical part of thi, 
work is curious and instructive, although the 
information it contains has not much of novelt 
for the well informed; but the general reason. 
ing has produced on our minds an impression 
different from that which the writer intended, 
Mr. Matthews endeavours to prove, that the 
existing water companies afford as abundant 
and wholesome a supply of water as can be de- 
sired, and that all speculators who propose a 
change should be discouraged. Without enter- 
ing into the controversy between the lovers of 
things as they are, and the advocates of change 
we find enough in the pages before us to prove, 
that nothing but the dread of competition can 
induce chartered monopolists to adopt the most 
obvious improvements, even when the outlay of 
moderate capital would be more than compen- 
sated by a diminution oftheir annual expenditure, 
Had Mr. Matthews avoided controversy, the 
materials he has so laboriously collected would 
have formed a popular volume ; but the polem- 
ical tendency of every page is so obvious, that 
in spite of ourselves the suspicion is forced upon 
us, that the statements are coloured to serve a 
purpose. Mr. Matthews concludes with a refe- 
rence to the scheme, lately projected, for supply- 
ing London with pure spring water. Now, we 
are inclined to agree with him; but here, as 
elsewhere; he argues too much like an adyo- 
cate. For further information on this subject, 
we refer our readers to another part of this day's 
paper. 

* The Young Minister’s Companion.’—Ministers 
of every religious denomination may consult 
this little volume with profit; it contains the 
skeletons of eighty-five practical discourses, 
and some useful hints for the composition of a 
sermon. 

* A National Church Vindicated.’—This is a 
polemical treatise, written with more strength 
of declamation than of argument; the author 
is manifestly in earnest, but he too frequently 
allows his zeal to overbalance his discretion. 

* Manual of Christian Instruction for the Young. 
—This is an excellent little work for the in- 
struction of youth in the leading principles of 
Christianity. It is written in a mild and affec- 
tionate spirit; the style is simple and easy, the 
historical information derived from authentic 
sources, and the doctrines inculcated strictly 
orthodox. 

‘The Textuary and Ritualist.—A small pe- 
riodical publication, designed to help students 


-of the Bible, and to guide members of the 


Established Church. The first three numbers 
promise well. 

* Haverfield’s Sermons.’—These sermons are 
written in an affectionate spirit, and dwell 
more on the blessings than the terrors of the 
Gospel. 

* Missionary Stories.’—This little work is 
designed to interest children in the success of 
missions ; it is written in a good spirit, but the 
style is frequently tawdry and affected. 

* Cobbett’s Latin Grammar.’—The style of this 
grammar is more familiar, and the arrangement 
of matter better, than in the Eton Grammar; 
but, like that work, it is encumbered with much 
useless detail. 

‘Lambert's Alfred the Great.’—This work 
contains the life of Alfred, extracted from Rapin, 
with a vocabulary, &c., designed as a French 
book for beginners. It seems well suited to 
that purpose. 

* Tailfer’s Table of French Verbs.’—The au- 
thor proposes a new classification of the French 
verbs, which possesses the merit of simplicity ; 
but, without the aid of a judicious teacher, his 
directions are too concise to be of any material 
service to youthful students. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


GERMANY.—By O. L. B. WOLFF, L.L.D. 
[Concluded from page 451.] 


Havine given at the beginning of these papers 
some slight notice of the history of prose litera- 
ture in Germany, I may turn without circum- 
locution to that branch of it which has deservedly 
acquired the most renown. Historic literature 
existed long before our historians equalled in 
their style their merits as investigators and 
critics, in which latter capacity our learned men 
had, at all times, signalized themselves by their 
sagacity and conscientiousness, German history 
was especially left to the jurisconsults, whose 
labours were limited to the delineation of a 
‘History of the Empire,’ written to serve their 
purposes; and they had their own peculiar 
and clumsy style, mixed with Latin expressions, 
and sentences composed of eternal periods, of 
which a single one sometimes filled three or 
more narrow-printed pages, so that they are still 
quoted proverbially as models of obscure and 
confused writing. The first who had the merit 
of giving a new form to our history, was Micuae. 
Icnaz Scumipt (he was born in 1736 at Arm- 
stein in Franconia, and died in the capacity of 
Keeper of the Imperial Archives at Vienna in 
1794), a man of no great genius, and not to be 
compared either with the great historians of 
antiquity, or those of modern times. But he is 
worthy of honour, as having opened a path 
which, of necessity, was taken by all who desired 
to see this branch of our national literature 
carried to as high perfection as the others 
which had already been cultivated with more or 
less success. His German History (* Geschichte 
der Deutschen,’ Ulm, 1778—1785, 5 vols. *‘ Neu- 
ere Geschichte der Deutschen,’ Vienna, 1785 
1808, 17 vols., continued from the seventh vo- 
lume by Jos. Milbiller), found therefore a flat- 
tering reception, as it satisfied a want universally 
felt,and it remains to this day worthy of honour- 
able mention, for it is written with judgment and 
good taste; and its author has endeavoured to 
free himself from the ancient style, and to write 
impartially. He did not, however, succeed in 
his endeavours, especially in the later volumes 
of his work, where he too often entangles himself 
in the periods of our chancery style, and shows 
no very clear insight into the bearings of our 
clerical reformation and its consequences, which 
his Catholicism hindered him from comprehend- 
ing. 

Ilistorical literature was soon raised toa much 
higher point by Jonannes von Miitxer, an his- 
torian greatly superior to Schmidt. Born at 
Schaffhausen in 1752, he devoted himself from 
his earliest youth to those studies which, at a 
later period, gained for him so much fame. After 
having finished his academical career at Git- 
tingen, he was, for a short time, Professor in his 
native town and at Cassel; he afterwards re- 
tired from public life, and lived in the society of 
his friends, Bonstetten, Bonnet, and Tronchin, 
in their native country, till the year 1786, when 
he entered into the service of the Elector of 
Menz, first as librarian, afterwards as counsellor 
of state. The French army having invaded Menz, 
Miiller went in 1793 to Vienna, where he was ap- 
pointed to the office of librarian to the Em- 
peror; in 1804 he exchanged thig office for that 
of historiographer to the King of Prussia, and 
member of the Royal Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Berlin. In 1807 he was appointed 
to a Professorship at Heidelburg, but on his 
journey thither found himself forced to enter 
the service of the new kingdom of Westphalia, 
as Minister Secretary of the State, which office 
he relinquished for that of a Director General 
of Public Instruction. He died on the 29th of 
May, 1809. There never existed a man, as a 
very sagacious critic, Bouterweck, justly re- 
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marks, in whom the author separated himself in 
so remarkable a manner from the man. The 
most opposite qualities united themselves in his 
character; a warm and honest enthusiasm for 
virtue and justice, with a restless ambition—an 
inexhaustible diligence and application, with a 
singular weakness and indolence: liberal opi- 
nions, with the craft of courtiership, and what 
was worst of all, a criminal sensuality, which led 
him astray, and cannot be excused. All these 
faults, however, vanished as soon as he took pen 
in hand, for he then meditated and wrote as if 
he were himself one of those magnanimous heroes 
or statesmen which he painted. A powerful ima- 
gination—an unrivalled sagacity—a wonderful 
natural eloquence, the strength of which lay in 
the richness of thoughts, not of words, and a 
genuine enthusiasm for all that was sublime, 
are his principal qualities as an historical writer. 
It was his first and continual endeavour to pro- 
mote a higher tone of morality and strength 
in the different classes of society, by impregnat- 
ing the mind with noble historical remembrances 
and useful information. His ‘ History of Switzer- 
land’ (Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidge- 
nossen,) will, undoubtedly, long be considered as 
the best historical work we possess ; it is full of 
true patriotism—of sound moral precepts—of 
sprightly and faithful pictures, and possesses the 
charm of a succinct, and at times even a bold and 
daring style. His* Universal History’ (Vier und 
zwanzig Biicher allgemeiner Geschichte,) pre- 
sents us with a general view of the course of his- 
torical events in connexion with each other, and 
excites the meditation of the reader, so that it 
prompts him involuntarily to a closer investiga- 
tion of the facts. Miiller possesses the art of 
teaching through history to such an extent, that 
we may compare him to Thucydides and Tacitus, 
and he has equal energy and concentration of 
style. It was only from his antique conciseness 
that he was not received with universal applause 
in Germany ; but, in spite of this, all opinions 
agree, that he is our first historian. Amongst 
his other works, his letters, which fill several 
volumes, are highly interesting, for they show 
the great author in a very amiable undress. 
Lupwic Timotuevs von Spittier (born at 
Stuttgart in 1752, Professor of History at Git. 
tingen, and afterwards State Minister of Wiir- 
temberg, died in 1810,) took quite a different 
course from Miiller; he set no value on the 
charms of style, but, on the other hand, he pos- 
sessed the rare art of representing the connexion 
of the events of history, its remarkable incidents, 
and its leading characters, with a few emphatic 
words, so that the picture given to the reader is 
clear and precise,and he does not require the help 
of fancy to place objects in the best light. His 
language sometimes wants correctness, and, at 
other times, it is too artificial, from his desire of 
interesting the reader. His best works are his 
* History of the Christian Church’ (Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche), the‘ History 
of Wiirtemberg under its Counts and Dukes’ 
(Geschichte Wiirtembergs unter den Grafen und 
Herzogen), and the plan of a ‘ History of the 
European States’ (Entwurf der Geschichte der 
Europiischen Staaten). He particularly excels, 
with very fine and acute touches, in intimating 
the relations of the past with the present time. 
Jouann Wituetm von Arcnennotz, born in 
1745 at Langenfurth near Dantzic, was after- 
wards Captain in the Prussian army; in his 
latter years he resided on his estate near Ham- 
burg, and distinguished himself by historical 
works, written in a popular and easy style, and 
calculated for the multitude; he is an acute 
observer, but neither impartial, nor to be relied 
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on. His ‘ History of the Seven Years’ War? 
was eagerly read on its first appearance, for its 
author had been a near spectator of the events 
he described, but it is now almost forgotten. 


I must further mention, as men of talent, 
Ernst Lupwie Possext, (he was born in 1763 
at Durlach, was Counsellor of Legation of the 
Margrave of Baden, and put an end to his own 
life in 1804); he was acute, possessed an ex. 
cellent style, and was an enthusiastic and pedan- 
tic admirer of the French revolution. His best 
works are, in my opinion, the Lives of Charles 
XII. and Gustavus IIL, Kings of Sweden.— 
Cuarces Louis von Wottmann (born at Olden- 
burg in 1770, resided at Berlin, died in 1817,) 
was an author of high qualities, endowed with a 
profound knowledge of man, and possessing, in 
a high degree, descriptive power, but wanting a 
deeper acquaintance with historical authorities, 
and was excited witha vain desire of shining, which 
manifests itself in all his writings. A complete 
edition of his works, in nineteen volumes, was pub- 
lished by his wife at Prague, between 1819 and 
1827.—Gasriet Gottrriep Brepow, born in 
1751 at Berlin, Counsellor of the Prussian go- 
vernment, died in 1814; a patriotic, vigorous, 
and liberal author, who united an excellent style 
with acuteness and penetration, 

Amongst the living German historians, Hem- 
rich Lupen enjoys, and deserves to enjoy, an al- 
most Europeanfame. He was born in 1780 at Lox- 
staedt, a village in the vicinity of Bremen; in 1799 
he commenced his studies of the theological, phi. 
losophical, and historical sciences at Gittingen, 
where the spirit of Spittler still prevailed, and 
the eloquence of Johannes Miiller found willing 
admirers. When his academical career was 
closed, Luden went to Berlin as tutor to the 
children of Hufeland, the famous physician, and, 
at the same time, gained for himself a name by 
the production of two excellent biographies, that 
of Christian Thomasius, and of Hugo Grotius, 
which were followed in 1808, by the * Life of Sir 
William Temple.’ Even in those early days 
he manifested both in his private lessons, as well 
as his common conversation, the great gifts of 
eloquence, which afterwards acquired for him 
so distinguished a reputation, and made him 
the favourite of our young academical students, 
In 1806, he was appointed Professor Extraor- 
dinarius to the University of Jena, which place 
he has never since left. (though he has had 
invitations to other six universities), save for 
short journeys, or when his office of Deputy called 
him to the diet of Weimar. He is still Professor 
Ordinarius of History and Philosophy, and Privy 
Counsellor of the court of Weimar, Knight of the 
order of the Falcon, &c. He is a true patriot, 
neither blinded by a false enthusiasm, nor re- 
strained by a cautious hesitation, and shows him- 
self at all times, both in his works and his deeds, 
a man solicitous for his country’s best interests, 
He possesses deep knowledge, rare sagacity and 
penetration, and an unrivalled eloquence ; these 
high gifts show themselves in his works, united 
with a profound and solid investigation of the 
sources of historical authorities, and a sound 
judgment of facts. His mind penetrates with 
equal acuteness the past as well as the present, 
and claims, at the same time, the right to be 
considered as one of our first historical and poli- 
tical authors. Amongst his works, the ‘ Universal 
History of the Nations and States of Antiquity” 
(Allgemeine Geschichte der Staaten und Volker 
des Alterthums), the ‘ Universal History of the 
Middle Ages’ (Allgemeine Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters,) 2 vols. and * History of the German 
Nation’ (Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes), are 
universally received as classics, and considered 
unrivalled. A political journal, ‘ Nemesis,’ which 
he edited, from 1814 to 1818, contains a series 
of his political essays, which are remarkable for 
their plain-speaking truth and profound views ; 
they were merely prophecies when their author 
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wrote them, but time has made them historical 
documents, so sound and just were his views. 
History has, for the most part, made great 
progress of late years; but, even with such 
men as Miiller, Spittler, and Luden at its head, 


it did not reach that height which might have | 


been expected. We have one great want—we 
do not sufficiently regard history, and, there- 
fore, do not, in general, know how to write it. 
Our philosophical revolutions have a greater in- 
fluence upon our historical works than political 
ones; we are confused in our systems, and the 
basis of historical studies, political knowledge, is 
still wanting. Our country contains three par- 
ties, the aristocratic, the conservative, and the 
democratic: the first has the greatest influence 
on the actual state of society, and exerts it par- 
ticularly upon the second, amongst which are 
found all those men who, by their knowledge, 
their age, and their position, are capable of 
writing history ; the third section is almost en- 
tirely composed of a younger race, who, as is 
commonly the case in youth, go too far in their 
speculations ; and, even those writers who pos- 
sess the power of producing impartial and good 
historical works, themselves feel hindered and 
enslaved by imperial, royal, or ducal censorships 
in their respective states; a power which is but 
too often intrusted to men more or less incapa- 
ble of judging what is presented to them. 

In speaking of the other historians of our 
time, who have distinguished themselves by their 
works, I must content myself with merely di- 
recting the attention of my readers to them, for, 
with the exception of the great and noble 
Herren, whose treatises on the politics, the in- 
tercourse, and the commerce of the principal 
nations of antiquity, are costly gems in our his- 
torical literature, there is scarcely one who 
has elevated himself above the spirit of his party ; 
for, in my opinion, impartiality is the first and 
most indispensable requisite in a writer of his- 
tory. To speak the truth, I am fearful of doing 
them injustice, and I therefore avoid the respon- 
sibility of giving my judgment upon them, at 
least for the present, while the war of opinions is 
at its height, and the end does not appear to be 
at hand. I must, therefore, beg to be excused, 
if I give merely a list of the principal writers in 
this branch of our literature, having always held 
as my creed, “ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
sed magis amica veritas.” 

They are Zscuoxke, the historian of Switzer- 
land—Scu osser, a man of eminent talents and 
immense knowledge, but too blunt and violent— 
Von Rorreck, a true patriot, venerated by the 
democratical party, but too much addicted to his 
philosophical theories on the natural rights of 
men—Dantmann, an excellent investigator into 
the sources of history, and a deep and sagacious 
politician—Kart Ortrriep Miitter, profoundly 
conversant with ancient Greece—Von Raumer, 
famous for his ‘ History of the Hohenstauffen,’ 
and his Prussian patriotism—Menzet, the first of 
our literary critics—Prister, the best historian 
of his country, Suabia—Korrum, distinguished 
by his excellent style, and the vivacity and truth 
of his characteristics—Leo, who introduced the 
philosophical system of Hegel into the art of 
writing history —Venturias—Von Hormayr— 
Wacusmurn, &c, 

Till very lately there has been no oppor- 
tunity in Germany for the cultivation of the 
rhetorical art, otherwise than in clerical orations; 
we can, therefore, bring forward no political 
speakers of any eminence: our attempts in this 
style, since the introduction of political consti- 
tutions among us, are too much in their child- 
hood to be mentioned in this place, for every 
English reader could compare our insignificant 
performances with the most remarkable modern 
displays of eloquence, of which any land can 
boast. The brilliant stars on the political horizon 
of Great Britain are our masters in every respect ; 





God grant that we be soon worthy of being 
called their scholars! It is not thus with our 
spiritual eloquence ; our preachers, for the last 
hundred years, have arrived at that point of 
perfection, at which we dare hold them up as 
models to other nations ; but a critical notice of 
their works is rather suited to a history of elo- 
quence, than a sketch of German belles lettres, 
because, to distinguish accurately the character 
which is peculiar to each of those worthy divines, 
whoare the honour and ornament of our churche:, 
would require more space than we have already 
devoted to the general view of our poetry. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with only 
mentioning the names of Reinhard, Ammon, 
Schleiermacher, Marezoll, Liffler, Rohr, Han- 
stein, Draseke, Harms, &c. all pillars of the Pro- 
testant church, though acting and preaching upon 
different modes of faith; and Oberthiir, Mut- 
schelle, Schneider, Natter, Hermann, Weiller, 
Ackermann, &c. of no less merits, who belong 
to the Catholic religion. There are few coun- 
tries so rich in printed sermons and homilies, as 
the land of my fathers, for almost every curate 
has the same desire to see his spiritual effusions 
made immortal by the press, as the excellent 
Vicar of Wakefield, of honourable memory, had 
for the dissemination of his peculiar philosophy. 

I begin to fear that this sketch may, in some 
respect, be likened to the Rhine, which beginning 
in beauty and with mighty cataracts, finishes its 
course by losing itself in the dead and level 
sands, for I feel myself obliged to bring it to a 
close, with adverting to the partie honteuse of 
our literature. I allude to Criticism ; not the 
theory of it, which forms a part of our philoso- 
phical systems, and has been cultivated with 
great assiduity by men like Jean Paul, Solger, 
the Schlegels, Humboldt, (the brother of the 
celebrated traveller,) Schiller, and others ; but 
its practical execution, as it presents itself in our 
literary journals and reviews. It is fallen into 
bad hands, for almost all our critical establish- 
ments are in the possession of booksellers, or 
are, at least, not independent of them, and the 
interest of these persons is rather concerned 
in the good sale of their different articles, than 
the encouragement of genius. They have 
accordingly, in general, confided the direction 
of their journals to literary men who are in their 
power, and are more anxious to please their 
Sosii and Mecenates, than to be just and im- 
partial. Then again, the writers to whom parti- 
cular departments are intrusted, are also depen- 
dent, each of them having his special private 
interests to advance, and for which he writes and 
labours, so that the whole coterie forms a chain 
linked together by egotism, envy, hatred, greedi- 
ness, and all such generous qualities, fostered and 
protected by the anonymousness which prevails 
insuch works. These circumstances have deprived 
criticism in general, and that of belles lettres in 
particular, of all authority, so that few literary 
men of consideration will undertake the office ; 
and the same art, for which there was heretofore 
so much respect in Germany, and which had 
reached so distinguished a height, has now fallen 
almost into contempt: of late, however, some 
men of talent have endeavoured to raise it once 
more, by adding their names to their criticisms, 
and showing that no private interest, but real 
love for literature and science, directed their pen. 
Our best general reviewsare the Literary Gazettes 
of Halle, Jena, and Berlin, only that the latter 
is the organ of the philosophical school of 
Hegel, which, in our days, has spread its in- 
fluence over the whole empire of science; the 
* Berliner Jahrbiicher’ are, therefore, sometimes 
partial on this point, but in all others highly 
to be respected for purity of intention. Next to 
these come the ‘ Blatter fiir litterarische Unter- 
haltung,’ (Journal for Literary Conversation,) 
which is confined to critical articles on works of 


history, philosophy, eloquence, and poetry, and 





appears under the auspices of the bookseller, Mr 
Brockhaus, at Leipzig, (who is, at the same time. 
its literary director,) and he naturally considers 
the works which are published by his firm, as the 
most remarkable phenomena of our literature 
and those which belong to such of his rivals i 
he does not like, as the worst and most insignifi- 
cant; there is, accordingly, no leading spirit 
prevalent in this journal, and the less so as the 
next influence to that of the publisher is exerted 
by a set of Berlin authors, who disdain neither 
intrigue nor falsehood to attain their purpose, 
The * Blitter fiir litterarische Unterhaltung’ re. 
sembles, therefore, Noah's ark—animals of every 
species are to be found in it, the noble and the 
ignoble, lions and rats, eagles and cuckoos, all 
huddled together, and the reader cannot be sur- 
prised, when the same Number presents to him 
the most profound results of scientific investiga. 
tion, and the most insipid and disgusting literary 
chit-chat. 

Most of our literary journals are published in 
weekly numbers, with critical notices of the 
newest works which have appeared ; amongst 
these, the ‘ Litteraturblatt zum Morgenblatt, 
directed by Menzel, (whose excellent work on 
German Literature I have already mentioned,) 
is undoubtedly the best, for the leading idea of 
its editor is to judge the separate works in their 
relation to the age, and their influence upon it. 
A sample of literary gossip, as a contrast, if the 
reader likes such, is to be found in the ‘ Kritis. 
cher Wegweiser zur Abendzeitung,’ under the 
direction of Theodore Hell (Winkler). In 
general, we possess a separate journal for almost 
every science and almost every scientific party ; 
but when I compare these with similar publica- 
tions in England and France, I must confess 
that they are at a very low estate. Heaven 
improve them! With this pious wish I shall 
conclude. I know well that there are other 
branches of literature which I might discourse 
of, but national pride prompts me to be silent, 
for in them we have nothing of sufficient conse- 
quence to present to the foreign reader. 

How, it may be asked, is our literature en- 
couraged at present? I do not know; those 
who could and should protect it, do not, for they 
are no friends to free literary men. The Duke 
of Meiningen, brother of the Queen of England, 
gave a pension to the young and hopeful poet, 
Ludwig Bechstein, and: promoted him afterwards 
to the office of librarian; it is the only instance 
of the kind within my knowledge. But I do 
know, that there yet lives a noble spirit in my 
country, and that it will march firmly and stea- 
dily on its way, enthusiastic for all that is noble 
and beautiful. Therefore, let us entertain good 
hopes of the future ; assuredly, there will be no 
retrogression. Vorwdarts! is the motto of our 
best literary men, as it was the war-cry of our 
greatest hero. 

[The interest which, under circumstances, at- 
taches itself to Turkey, induces us to announce as the 
next of the Series, TURKISH LITERATURE, 


BY THE Cuevauier Von Hammer. ] 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD NELSON. 
Addressed to the late Admiral Sir George Murray. 





Tus shortseries of letters, obligingly forwarded 
to us for publication by the family of the gallant 
officer to whom they were addressed, must be 
considered as completing the Correspondence, 
which we had the pleasure of laying before the 
public some months ago.t Its appearance has 
been delayed by the pressure of matters of tem- 
porary interest. 

Little is required from us in the way of intro- 
duction and elucidation on the present occasion. 
We cannot, however, wholly pass over the dis- 
tinguished officer himself to whom they are ad- 


t See Athenxum, Nos, 363, 4, 5, 6, 9. 
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dressed. In 1797, Captain Murray was with Sir 
John Lewis, off Cape St. Vincent, in the Co- 
lossus—in 1799, with Lord Bridport’s fleet off 
Brest, in the Achille—he had the perilous honour 
of leading in the brilliant affair at Copenhagen, 
where,owing to the Agamemnon’s runningaground, 
and the consequent disarrangement of the plan 
of attack, the Edgar (Capt. Murray’s ship) re- 
mained for some time wholly unsupported, in 
which position, to quote Nelson’s despatches, its 
Captain “set a noble example of intrepidity, 
which was as well followed up by every captain, 
officer, and man in the squadron.” It was to his 
services on this important day that Capt. Murray 
owed the honour of knighthood. The first letter 
was addressed to him soon after the glorious 
battle of the Nile; and the last note of the series 
was probably the last lines ever traced by Nelson 
on shore; he was, at the moment of writing, on 
the point of embarking on that expedition from 
which he never returned. 
“ Naples, October 4, 1798. 

“ Sir,—I feel most sensibly your kind assist- 
ance to the ships of my squadron, and also your 
yery handsome offer of going off Malta to assist 
in the blockade, till some of the ships under my 
orders may be ready. I readily accept your 
offer for a few days, longer than which I should 
be sorry to detain you from the services you are 
ordered upon by the Commander-in-Chief. 

“T have the honour to be, 
“Sir, your most obliged humble servant, 
“ Horatio Netson, 
“George Murray, Esq.” » 


“ Best regards to Foley and all friends. 

“My dear Murray,—Although you like to be 
a Commodore, I find you have no inclination to 
be a Contractor. Now, as I find no honest men 
but Commodores, you must necessarily, if you 
will be a Commodore, become a contractor : 
myself and Hardy are contractors, Lord Henry 
is just established a Commodore and a Contrac- 
tor, only I charge you, being a Brother Con- 
tractor, not to let the world know how much you 
make by it—be that as it may, ever believe me, 
my dear Murray, 

“ Your obliged and faithful friend, 
* NELson aNp Bronte. 

“ Pylades goes for Englead the moment any 
news comes from Lord St. Helens; therefore, 
send by our cutters to me, and say so to Berry, 
&e. &e. Sail in the morning for Kioge. 

“ Graves has the red ribbon—I a Viscount.” 

“June 1, 1801. 


“ My dear Murray,—I was glad to see you 
placed where you are, for it is a post of great 
consequence. I take for granted you will follow 
the last ship, and I hope the fears of ———— 
will be lessened, and the heads too by that time. 
God will prosper us if we conduct ourselves well. 

* Ever yours faithfully, 

“Capt. Murray. “ Netson anp Bronte. 

“Mem.—I wish the Harpy to be sent to me 
with any dispatches, as I intend to send her to 
England the first vessel. 

“T recommend sending the Dart and a good 
clever purser to Dantzick,to purchase bullocksand 
biscuits, if to be had reasonable and good, as our 
ships are getting short of that article. The Dart 
can bring, at this season, twenty head of cattle; 
the hay for their use must be calculated sepa- 
rately, and the meat, delivered on board the fleet 
off Bornholm, ought not to exceed fourpence or 
fivepence. The Alckmar will be a good ship to 
send for bullocks. The purser must send for 
greens, or they must be purchased and charged 
against them. The following rates have been 
thought very reasonable for the pursers :—7s. 6d. 
for three deckers, 5s. for two deckers, and 2s. 6d. 
for frigates.” —— 

** Merton, Nov. 10, 1802. 

“ My dear Murray,—We shall be very happy 
to see you on Friday, as Thursday does not suit 





times I am ever glad to see you, for I never 
shall forget your gallant support of me at the 
battle of Copenhagen; and I thank you for 
taking the trouble of driving seven miles to make 
me a visit—for, could you believe it? there are 
those who I thought were my firm friends, some 
of near thirty years standing, who have never 
taken that trouble. 
* 1 am ever, my dear Murray, 
“ Your obliged and faithful, 
“ Netson Bronte. 
“ My dear Murray,—If it is midnight, I shall 
not go to dinner until you come. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Netson anv Bronte. 
* No news—no good, no bad.” 


* March 22nd, 1803. 

“My dear Murray,—Many thanks for your 
kind letter; as far as my knowledge goes, we 
are in the same state of uncertainty as to war or 
peace as when you left London ; the plan is still 
for us eventually to embark in the Amphion. 
Sam. Sutton is to fit out the Victory for us, which 
I am very glad of, as she will be well fitted. My 
best regards to all friends, and every good wish 
towards you, from your most faithful, 

“ Netson Bronte. 

* Sir William and Lady Hamilton desire their 
kind regards. 

« April 2nd, 1803. 

“My dear Murray,—I have this day seen 
both Mr. Addington and Lord St. Vincent, and, 
as they were not expediting my departure, I 
take for granted that we are not more warlike 
(except, I hope, in our preparations) than when 
I wrote you; report says, and I believe éruly, 
that we wait the issue of a courier from Russia. 
Buonaparte has, we know, tried for Prussia, and 
I fear successfully, by an offer of Hanover. If 
Russia sides against us, we shall, I suppose, give 
up the point, if otherwise, we have the only 
chance of Buonaparte giving way, which I do 
not much credit; but you shall know the mo- 
ment I know anything. I have this day finished 
our Copenhagen business ; they have been squab- 
bling out of what fund we were to be paid; 
apropos—most heartily I congratulate you on 
the return of this day,} and no man sets a more 
just value on your gallantry and important ser- 
vices than myself. 

“T have yesterday delivered my opinion on 
conducting prize business in future; I hope it 
will meet the approbation of the service ; the 
Commissioners must make it their own, or of 
what use are the COMMISSIONERS? 

* We are on the eve of losing dear Sir Wil- 
liam, I much doubt his holdingtwenty-four hours 
longer. Our dear lady is dreadfully afflicted. 
Remember us kindly to Lewis, and believe me 
ever yours, most faithfully and affectionately, 

“ Netson anv Bronte. 

“ Make our best compliments to Lord Keith, 
and all our friends about you, George Campbell, 
Sir E. Pellew, &c. &c.” 

* April 13th, 1803. 

“My dear Murray,—I think you would get 
into a scrape with the Earl was I to talk to him 
about your quitting your ship at this moment, 
but I will speak to Trowbridge ; it was first in- 
tended that you should be captain of the Vic- 
tory, then it was thought better you should go 
out with me, and you thought it better to take 
the Spartiate till I was certain of going. You 
are fixed as fate my first captain, and it is only 
on that score that I can speak to the Earl. If 
+The day here so emphatically referred to was the 
anniversary of the battle of the Baltic. The name pro- 
posed for Admiral Murray’s son, in the next letter, 
was in consequence of his having been born on the an- 


niversary of that day on which bis father bad so distin- 
suisbed bimsclf 





Capt. Domett. I can assure you that at all 





nothing is decided soon as to peace or war, I 
[shall] beg that you may not be sent out of the 
way, and then, if you authorize me, I will men- 
tion to him that if the Spartiate is wanted to go 
to sea, that you submit to him whether it would 
not be better to give her up—there are scores 
wanting her. I congratulate you on the birth 
of a son—if one of his names is not Baltic, I 
shall be very angry with you—indeed he can be 
called nothing else. Lady Hamilton is very low, 
but desires her kind regards and good wishes, 
and believe me, ever yours most truly, 
“ Netson anv Bronte. 
* Kind regards to Lewis.” 


“ Merton, August 3lst, 1803. 

“ Mr. Scott is just come, and he will be with 
Mr. Cutler to-morrow morning. 

“My dear Murray,—I have wrote to Mr. 
Cutler this day. It was very improper his with- 
holding your prize money one moment on any 
pretence—such conduct does my good friend 
Davison harm. Victory is ordered to sea, whe- 
ther any flag goes out in her I have not heard. 
I am satisfied you may hoist your flag whenever 
you please, and I do assure you that it will 
always give me pleasure to see your flag fly in 
any fleet under my command. Being ever, with 
the sincerest regard and esteem, 

* Your most obliged friend, 
“ Netson anp Bronte. 
“T am almost blind.” 
* Rear Admiral Murray. 


* Portsmouth, Sept. 14th, 1805. 
* My dear Admiral,—Many thanks for your 
kind note and haunch of venison. I am this 
moment getting into the boat at the bathing 
machines. May every success attend you, and 
health, that greatest of blessings. I beg my best 
respects to Mrs. Murray, and ever, my dear 
Murray, believe me, 
* Your most faithful friend, 
“ NeELson anv Bronte. 
* Admiral Murray.” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
MRS. HEMANS,—No. II. 

My last paper left Mrs. Hemans enjoying and 
appreciating a close and frequent intercourse with 
Sir Walter Scott; in the present, I think, I 
may again take up the same bright passage of 
her life without becoming wearisome or super- 
fluous. With herself, her first journey into Scot- 
land was always a favourite topic of conversa- 
tion. She spoke with delight of the romantic 
scenery of Hawthornden, and of the hospitality 
extended to her in nota few ancient and stately 
houses. I regret that I have been unable to find 
a letter, one of her best, dated, I think, from 
Dalmahoy, in which she described, with inimit- 
able grace and liveliness, an adventure of hers 
in a haunted chamber there—a tapestried cham- 
ber too; how she had retired to her pillow, con- 
juring up a thousand weird and shadowy images, 
till she became almost afraid of the phantoms 
of her own imagination, and when she looked 
round the room, started at the fantastic figures 
on its walls—how, in the heroine style, she 
must needs rise and examine these by her taper 
—when lo! instead of prince or paladin, or 
frowning ancestor, the object of her fear proved 
a Jemmy Jessamy shepherd, 

With a frill, and a flowered waistcoat, and a fine 

bow-pot at his breast, 
tranquilly plucking cherries in a tree for the 
benefit of some equally Arcadian Silvia or Co- 
risca below. But she loved best to talk and write 
of Abbotsford—she could not only enjoy the 
conversation of its master, and appreciate the 
treasues he had hoarded up, such picturesque 
and rare things as she delighted in, but could 


answer him ip his own veidewcould give him 
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legend for legend—and receive his enthusiastic 
descriptions of any trait of romance or bravery 
with equally genuine enthusiasm. Some, how- 
ever, of her letters and tales of the * North Coun- 
trie,” told of lighter things than these ;—the 
one which follows, in particular, is strikingly 
characteristic of her in her lively and wilful 
mood, which sometimes made those sigh most 
who loved her best. In all matters of personal 
care and foresight, she was, alas! as thoughtless 
as a child—and would give way to ebullitions of 
passing gaiety and animal spirits (always, how- 
ever, tempered by the exquisite refinement of 
her nature,) which some denounce as indiscreet 
in all who have come out of the green years of 
childhood—and others, more gravely would dis- 
countenance, though I cannot but think un- 
justly, as incompatible with deep feeling. This 
letter, like all which follow marked with an 
asterisk, was addressed to a correspondent of her 
own sex. I have given them because they show 
the grace and liveliness which she could throw 
round the most familiar matters—and have 
found it impossible, in glancing over them for 
the purpose of selection, to avoid measuring 
them against other specimens of eloquence de billet 
left by her predecessors most famed in this class 
of writing—and equally impossible to avoid 
feeling how well they stand the comparison. 

* “ Chiefswood, July 13. 

“ How [ wish you were within reach of a post 
letter, like our most meritorious Saturday’s mes- 
senger, my dear , amidst all these new 
scenes and new people, I want so much to talk 
to youall. At present I can only talk of Sir 
Walter Scott, with whom I have just been 
taking a long delightful walk through the * Rhy- 
mer’s Glen’—I came home, to be sure, in rather 
a disastrous state after my adventures, and was 
greeted by my maid with that most disconsolate 
visage of hers, which invariably moves my hard 
heart to laughter, for I had got wet above my 
ancles in the haunted burn, torn my gown in mak- 
ing my way through thickets of wild roses, stained 
my gloves with wood strawberries, and even— 
direst misfortune of all!—scratched my face with 
a rowan branch! But what ofall this? Had I not 
been walking with Sir Walter Scott, and listen- 
ing to tales of Elves and Bogles and Brownies, 
and hearing him recite some of the Spanish 
ballads till they * stirred the heart like the sound 
of the trumpet’? I must reserve many of these 
things to tell you when we meet; but one very 
important trait, (since it proves a most remark- 
able sympathy between the Great Unknown and 
myself,) [ cannot possibly defer to that period, 
but must record it now. You will expect 
something peculiarly impressive, I have no doubt. 
Well: we had reached a rustic seat in the 
woods, and were to rest there, but I, out of pure 
perverseness, chose to establish myself comfort- 
ably on a grass bank. * Would it not be more 
prudent for you, Mrs. Hemans,’ said Sir 
Walter, ‘to take the seat?? ‘I have no doubt 
that it would, Sir Walter, but, somehow or other, 
I always prefer the grass.’ * And so do I,’ replied 
the dear old gentleman, coming to sit there be- 
side me, ‘and I really believe that I do it chiefly 
out of a wicked wilfulness, because all my good 
advisers say that it will give me the rheumatism.’ 
Now, was it not delightful? I mean, for the 
future, to take exactly my own way in all 
matters of this kind, and to say that Sir Walter 
Scott particularly recommended me to do so. 
I was rather agreeably surprised in his appear- 
ance, after all I had heard of its homeliness ; the 
predominant expression of countenance, is, I 
think, a sort of arch good-nature, conveying a 
mingled impression of penetration and benevo- 
lence. The portrait in the last year’s * Literary 
Souvenir’ is an excellent likeness.” 





It was during her second visit to Scotland 
that Mrs. Hemans sat for her bust to Mr. Angus 
Fletcher, which, as far as I am aware, is the 








only resemblance extant which does full justice 
to the expression of her countenance. It was 
executed, I believe, for Sir Robert Liston, of 
Milburn Towers. Few celebrated authors, in- 
deed, have caused so little spoliation of canvas 
and ivory as Mrs. Hemans. She never sat for 
her picture willingly ; and the play of her fea- 
tures was so constant and so changeful, as to 
render the task of the artist a difficult one, 
almost to impossibility. 
knowledge, has any likeness of her been engraved. 

On her way into Scotland for the second visit, 
Mrs. Hemans passed a few weeks in a secluded 
cottage on the banks of Winandermere. Here 
she had an opportunity of making the personal 
acquaintance of one whom she had long admired 
and reverenced as a poet; but I may have oc- 
casion to speak more fully of the love she bore 
to Wordsworth’s writings when I treat more ex- 
clusively of her literary tastes. In the four fol- 
lowing letters, which were written at this happy 
period, it will be seen how highly she valued 
him as a man and as a friend ; nor will her little 
pleasantry about the bridal gift be misunderstood 
—to my thinking, the difference between the 
poet of daily life, and the poetess of romance 
and sentiment, could hardly be shown better than 
in this anecdote. The second letter is more per- 
sonal than I should have liked to print were the 
truths it contains one iota less valuable and less 
nobly expressed. 

* *« Dove Nest, near Ambleside. 

“T have too long left unacknowledged your 
letter, but the wicked world does so continue to 
persecute me with notes and parcels and de- 
spatches, that even here I cannot find half the 
leisure you would imagine. Yesterday, I had 
three visiting cards, upon which I look with a 
fearful and boding eye, left at the house, whilst 
I was sitting in the innocency of my heart, 
thinking no harm, by the side of the lake—ima- 
gine, visiting cards at Dove’s Nest! Robinson 
Crusoe’s dismay on seeing the print of the man’s 
foot in the sand, could have been nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing to mine, when these evil tokens 
of * young ladies, with pink parasols,’ met my dis- 
tracted sight on my return from the shore. En 
revanche, however, I have just received the most 
exquisite letter ever indited by the pen of man, 
from an American, who, being an inhabitant of 
No. — Philadelphia, is certainly not like 
to trouble me with anything more than his 
* spiritual attachment,’ as Mr. of is 
pleased to call it. He, that is, my American, 
must certainly be not the ‘walking-stick,’ but 
the very ‘leaping-pole’ of ‘friendship.’ Pray 
read, mark, learn, 2nd promulgate, for the bene- 
fit of the family, the following delectable passage. 
* How often have I sung some touching stanza of 
your own, as I rode on horseback of a Saturday 
evening, from the village academy to my home, 
a little out of town; and saw, through the 
waving cedars and pines, the back roof and the 
open door of some pleasant wigwam, where the 
young comely maidens were making their curious 
baskets, or wampum-belts, and singing their 
To-gas-a-wana, or evening song! How often 
have I murmured ‘ Bring Flowers,’ or the * Voice 
of Spring,’ as thus I pensively pondered along! 
How often have I stood on the shores of the 
Cayuga and the Seneca, the Oneida and the 
Skanateles, and called to mind the sweetness of 
your strains.” [see you are enchanted, my dear 
——, but this is not all: ‘the lowliest of my 
admirers,’ as the amiable youth entitles himself, 
begs permission to be, for once, my * cordonnier,’ 
and is about to send me a pair of Indian mocas- 
sins, with ‘my illustrious name interwoven in 
the buckskin of which they are composed, with 
wampum beads.’ If I receive this precious gift 
before I return to Liverpool, I shall positively 
make my appearance en squaw, the very first 
evening I come to Street ; and pray tell 
that with these mocassins, and @ blanket to cor- 




















Nor, to the best of my | 





respond, I shall certainly be able to defy al] the 
rigours of the ensuing winter. I am much dis. 
appointed to find, that there is no prospect of 
your visiting this lovely country—there is balm 
in the very stillness of the spot I have chosen 
The ‘ majestic silence’ of these lakes, perfectly 
soundless and waveless as they are, except when 
troubled by the wind, is to me most impressive, 
O! what a poor thing is society in the presence 
of skies and waters and everlasting hills!” 


“« Dove Nest, Ambleside, 

“T am sure ‘you will believe that I have read 
your letter with a full and most sincere partici. 
pation in the varied feelings it expresses. As for 
your imps! poor dear little things! so great js 
my compassion for them, that I, even J, would 
at this moment of tender feeling, willingly un. 
cork them all, though I believe the consequences 
would be little less awful than those of untying 
the bag of winds. But to speak more seriously, 

Let nought prevail against you, to disturb ~ 
Your cheerful faith. 

You will not be ‘cribbed and cabined’ by the 
influence of your daily toils; no, you will rise 
from them, as all minds gifted for worthier things 
have risen, with a fresh and buoyant joy, into a 
world where they cannot enter. Tell me one in. 
stance of a generous spirit which has sunk under 
the mere necessity for stedfast and manly exer. 
tion ;—many, many, I believe, have been lost 
and bewildered for want of having this clear path 
marked out to them. I am convinced that you 
will be all the better for having your track so 
defined, and for knowing when and where you 
may turn aside from it to gather flowers upon 
which no soil of earthiness will have fallen. I 
could not write thus, if I thought that oxe pre- 
cious gift of mind was to be sacrified to the em. 
ployment upon which you have entered. You 
know that I believe you to be endowed with 
powers for the attainment of excellence; and 
where such powers do exist, I also believe them 
to be unconquerable. How very gravely I have 
written! If you were sitting here beside me, I 
could hardly have spoken so; but I really have 
only wished to cheer and comfort you, and | 
know you will not let me be proved a false pro- 
phetess. However, I think there is but little 
danger, and that, with the prospect of immedi- 
ately commencing and , besides about 
fifty pretty little entremets, of which I know no- 
thing, the poor imps may take comfort in their 
bottles on the mantel-piece, while the ‘ fish do 
their duty’ in the frying-pan below. * * * 

“ T wish you were near me just at present. I 
am going out upon the lake with only the boys, 
and if our united giddiness does not get us into 
some difficulty or other, it will be marvellous. 
To be sure I shall keep the precious mocassin 
letter—it will be the very key-stone of our edi- 
fice. Do you know, that I was actually found 
out in my nest here last night, by a party of 
American travellers—O words of fear! and 
they came and stayed all the evening with me, 
and I was obliged to play laimable, and to re- 
ceive compliments, &c. &c.—here, even here, on 
the very edge of Winandermere. In other re- 
spects, I am leading the most primitive life. 
We literally ‘take no note of time,’ as there 
happens to be no clock in the house. To be 
sure we get an eleemosynary pinch of time now 
and then, (as one might a pinch of snuff,) when 
any one happens to call with a watch, but that 
is a rare event. I believe I shall have to trouble 
you and to make me up a parcel before 
long. Mr. Wordsworth wishes to read a little of 
Schiller with me, and he is not to be had at 
Ambleside; and I want some chocolate, and 
that cannot be had at Ambleside; and a black 
silk spencer, after many ‘ moving accidents by 
field and flood,’ wants a rifacciamento, neither 
can that be had at the all-needing Ambleside; 
but I believe I must write the affecting parti- 
culars to ——.”” 
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« Dove Nest. 

& My dear —, I must frankly own that it is 
my necessities which impel me so soon to address 
you again. From the various dilapidations, 
which my wardrobe has endured, since I came 
into this country, I am daily assuming more and 
more of the appearance of a ‘decayed gentle- 
woman,’ and if you could behold me ina certain 
black gown which came with me in all the fresh- 
ness of youth, your tender heart would be melted 
with fearful compassion. The ebony bloom of 
the said dress is departed for ever ; the waters 
of Winandermere (thrown up by oars in unskilful 
hands.) have splashed and dashed over it; the 
rains of Rydal have soaked it; the winds from 
Helm Crag have wrinkled it, and it is altogether 
somewhat in the state of 

Violets plucked, which sweetest showers 
May ne’er make grow again. 

Will you, therefore, be so kind as to send me 
as soon AS possible, the material for this rifaccia- 
mento. * Imagine, my dear . a bridal 
present made by Mr. Wordsworth, to a young 
lady in whom he is much interested—a poet's 
daughter, too! You will be thinking ofa brooch 
in the form of a lyre, or a butterfly-shaped ai- 
grette; or a Forget-me-not ring,“or some * such 
small gear.’ Nothing of the sort—but a good, 
handsome, substantial, useful-looking — pair of 
scales, to hang up in her store-room! ‘ For 
you must be aware, my dear Mrs. Hemans,’ 
added he, gravely, * how necessary it is for every 
lady to see things weighed herself.” Poveretta 
me!—I looked as good as I could, and, happily 
for me, the poetic eyes are not very clear- 
sighted, so that I believe no suspicion, deroga- 
tory to my notability of character, has yet flashed 
upon the mighty master’s mind ; indeed, I told 
him that I looked upon scales as particularly 
graceful things, and had great thoughts of having 
my picture taken with a pairin my hand. Tell 
— that I am going to revisit Corriston on Sa- 
turday, driven by the same straw-hatted and 
green-ribbanded old bachelor, whom I before 
described to him. If there be many beautiful 
lights and shadows upon the hills, I shall cer- 
tainly die of eestacy—not my own, but my com- 
panion’s; for the strange creature greets every 
sunbeam with an absolute scream of rapture. I 
vonder his horses do not take fright, and rush, 
vith him and his ‘ violent delights,’ down some 
of the ghylls or scars of the mountain.” 











« Rydal Mourt. 

“T seem to be writing to you almost from the 
sirit-land ; all is here so brightly still, so remote 
from every-day cares and tumults that I some- 
times can scarcely persuade myself I am not 
dreaming. It scarcely seems to be ‘ the light of 
common day’ that is clothing the woody moun- 
tain before me, there is something almost vision- 
ary in its soft gleams and ever-changing shadows. 
1 am charmed with Mr. Wordsworth, whose 
kindness to me has quite a soothing influence 
over my spirits. Oh! what relief, what blessing 
there is in the feeling of admiration when it can 
be freely poured forth! ‘ There is a daily beauty 
inhis life,’ which is in such lovely harmony with 
his poetry, that I am thankful to have witnessed 
itand felt it. He gives me a great deal of his 
weiety ; reads to me, walks with me, leads my 
poney when I ride, and I begin to talk with him 
quite as with a sort of paternal friend. The whole 
of this morning he kindly passed in reading to 
me; a great deal from Spenser, and afterwards 
‘is own * Laodamia,’ my favourite ‘* Tintern 
Abbey,’ and many of those noble sonnets which 
jou, like myself, enjoy so much. His reading 
S very peculiar, but, to my ear, delightful ; 
‘low, solemn, earnest in expression, more than 
ny I have ever head ; when he reads or recites 
in the open air, his deep and rich tones seem to 
proceed from a spirit-voice, and to belong to the 
tligion of the place, they harmonize so fitly with 
the thrilling tones of woods and waterfalls. His 
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expressions are often strikingly poetical—for in- 
stance, ‘I would not give up the mists that spé- 


ritualize our mountains, for all the blue skies of 


Italy.” Yesterday evening he walked beside me 
as I rode ona long and lovely mountain-path, 
high above Grasmere Lake. I was much in- 
terested by his showing me, carved deep into a 
rock, as we passed, the initials of his wife’s name, 
inscribed there many years ago by himself, and 
the dear old man, like ‘ Old Mortality,’ renews 
them from time to time. I could scarcely help 
exclaiming * Esto perpetua !*” 

I shall conclude my notice for the present 
with a few more extracts from the livelier letters 
of my friend—feeling how delightfully they 
supersede, in the present case, the necessity of 
elaborate character-drawing, or the “ twice-told 
tale” of anecdote. They are chiefly fragments 
of notes, written in the humour of the moment, 
to those with whom she shared every passing 
emotion. 

“ T hope I shall soon be well enough to pay 
a visit; I really mean to try if I can take a little 
care of myself (though J do think it requires 
a natural genius for it), because, having no kind 
brother to nurse me, I have made the brilliant 
discovery that there is no pleasure at all in being 
ill alone; indeed it is very desolate ; to me, so 
strangely desolate, that * sorrow takes new sad- 
ness from surprise:’ but I wil! not speak about 
such things. I send you an American Annual 
to look at, which I received a few days ago, and 
in which you cannot be more surprised to see 
some forgeries of mine ‘on the use of the word 
Barb, than I was to see them there. It quite 
perplexed me, until I found out that a friend, in 
this neighbourhood, had given Professor Norton 
a copy of what I had almost forgotten, during 
his visit to Liverpool. J/e has told the story 
in the prettiest way for me, but to you I shall 
confess the whole wicked truth. It was neither 
more nor less than a mystification, practised 
upon a very well-meaning gentleman (though 
somewhat earthly), who, in the innocence of his 
heart, called upon me two or three years ago, and 
asked if I could help him to some authorities in 
the old English writers, for the use of the word 
Barb, as a steed. I promised my assistance, (I 
believe he had a wager depending upon it,) and 
actually I imposed upon his trusting nature all 
that sheet of forgeries with which ‘the much en- 
during man,’ enchanted by his sudden acquisi- 
tion of learning, went about rejoicing (I really 
marvel how I had the heart) until some one- 
eyed person, among the blind, awakened him 
from his state of ignorance and bliss. 

“T have been very ill-used, in several ways, 
since I saw you. Here isa great book on Phre- 
nology, which a gentleman has just sent me, and 
expects that I shall read! People really do take 
me for a sort of literary ogress I think, or some- 
thing like the sailor’s definition of an epicure— 
*a person that can eat anything. 'To be sure I 
did very much aggravate the Phrenologist lately, 
by laughing at the whole scullery science and 
its votaries, so I suppose this is his revenge: and 
imagine some of my American friends having 
actually sent me several copies of a tract, auda- 
ciously calling itself ‘A sermon on small sins.’ 
Did you ever know anything so scurrilous and 
personal? ‘Small sins’ to me, who am very 
little ‘better than a grown-up Rosamond (Miss 
Edgeworth’s naughty girl, you know), who con- 
stantly lie in bed till it is too late to get up early, 
break my needles (when [ use any), leave my 
keys among my necklaces, answer all my amus- 
ing letters first, and leave the others to their 
fate, and, in short, regularly commit small sins 
enough every day to roll up into one great, im- 
mense, frightful one at the end of it! Now, 
have I not been ill, very ill-used, as I said ?” 





*“T am sure you will be glad to hear, my dear 


——, that I was not at all worse for the flight 





out of doors, I took with you, though I havenot 
since been able to repeat it. I bear long being 
shut up in the house, about as ill as a gipsy or 
a wild Arab would. Did it ever strike you how 
much lighter sorrows and ‘ pining cares’ become 
out in the free air, and under the blue sky, than 
* beneath a smoky roof,’ as the sea-kings of old 
used to say? I wish you would fix an evening 
to come here—I believe a meon was the requisite 
you mentioned when I last spoke of your 
coming—and I am sure there is a moon, for she 
looks in at my window every night, and keeps 
me awake with her cold bright eyes, which, I 
scarcely know why, always seem to speak of the 
past.” 

The next fragment refers to a visit she paid to 
the Amphitheatre—the Astley’s of Liverpool— 
seduced thither by the temptation of Ducrow’s 
* Grecian Statues.” 

“Oh! the horrors of the circus !—the orange- 
peel, the cigar-smoke, the shouts, screams, 
groans and hisses, and other playful eccentri- 
cities of the pensive public! We sat, two of the 
party at least, with a superb disgust enthroned 
on our regal brows, and looking most resolutely 
away from the stage. But now I bethink my- 
self, there was a certain tranquil assumption of 
superiority in your talking of sitting at home 
quietly (and elegantly, doubtless,) which is not 
to he countenanced. You will please to con- 
sider the aboye as a mere mystification. The 
evening was delightful—the clown altogether a 
‘creature of the elements\—the public might 
have been an audience of ‘yventle readers'\—I 
was enchanted, and my attendant cavalier in a 
state of beatitude.” 





“You paid me the compliment yesterday 
evening, of saying that you often remembered 
things which I said, longer than I did myself; 
pray do not extend the distinction to all the 
perversities which I must have uttered during 
those few hours; | rather think I was in the 
most capricious of moods, and that if I could 
have summoned the wings I so often wish, they 
would have been of a thousand and one colours. 
The reason, I believe, was, that choosing to have 
a little solitude to complain of, I had not thought 
proper to see any one for three days, so you 
were the first recipient of all the strange fancies 
and feelings which had been floating about me 
during that long time. Well, I will be very 
good and gentle on Tuesday evening, and try to 
realize the title of a book once inflicted upon 
my juvenile days by the heads of the family, 
and called * The Exemplary Matron,’—a ‘ wea- 
rifu’ woman’ I then thought the good lady was, 
but I now believe she would be a very suitable 
model for me. In which good faith (I am afraid 
it will be truly faith, and not works,) believe me 
ever yours,—F. H.” 

I shall once again return to my subject—to 
speak of Mrs. Hemans’ literary tastes and habits, 
with further passages from her letters, as cha- 
racteristic, though in somewhat a different vein, 
as those I have here given. 

H. F.C. 





SUPPLY OF PURE SPRING WATER TO THE 
METROPOLIS. 

As we were among the first to draw attention 
to this project, and promised to report from time 
to time on the progress and probable result, we 
shall now submit some important, and, to us, 
conclusive facts. 

On a former occasion we alluded to a well 
which had been lately sunk at Hampstead, and 
was worked by steam power, by the water com- 
pany there established.—In consequence of the 
convenient distance of this well from the metro. 
polis, and the greater cheapness of the situation 
for mining operations, an opinion was enter- 
tained, that this company might, upon the sup- 





position that the supplies were inexhaustible, 
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form a number of similar wells in the same 
locality, and thus supply the whole water re- 
quired for the metropolis. This opinion, how- 
ever, is already proved fallacious, by a know- 
ledge of the capabilities of the well, with its 
effects upon the neighbouring springs,—recent 
observations most distinctly proving, not only 
that the water underneath the London clay is 
not inexhaustible, but that considerable derange- 
ment and loss, with regard to the buildings, 
steam-engines, and other appurtenances of the 
London breweries and manufactories, would be 
experienced, by the total exhaustion of the 
water, should the sinking of wells on a great 
scale be continued ; for the well upon the heath 
at Hampstead is found to be lowered at least 
forty feet in the course of twelve hours, at a 
rate of extraction of 135 gallons per minute, or 
about 8,000 gallons an hour, which forms not 
quite one fortieth part of the 20,000,000 of 
gallons which form the daily supply required 
for the whole of the metropolis. Yet the ex- 
traction of 8,000 gallons per hour from the 
Hampstead well is found to lower in a very 
considerable degree the whole of the wells 
within a mile of the spot, and the more adja- 
cent ones have been drawn dry. Were the 
steam-engine to be regularly worked during 
the night, there is no doubt that the whole of 
the water would be drawn off, and operations 
must be suspended until the well could be 
refilled from the quicksand through which the 
water drains. For these reasons the Hampstead 
Water Company have come to the conclusion, 
that the doctrine of an inexhaustible supply 
has no foundation—that the present well pro- 
duces the whole of the water that can be 
obtained within the circumference of a mile— 
and that the sinking of other wells would be a 
mere waste of capital, since the sundry wells 
would then be antagonist to, and engaged only 
in the act of exhausting one another. 

Presuming, then, that 8,000 gallons per hour 
is the utmost supply that can be regularly ex- 
tracted from a circumference of one mile,—and 
further, that this is only one fortieth part of the 
supply that is required,—it follows, that full 
forty steam-engines and wells, and those scat- 
tered over a circumference of forty miles, would 
be required for the supply of the whole of the 
metropolis, to say nothing of the additional 
supplies wanted by breweries and manufactories 
which now supply themselves. It therefore 
becomes apparent that the works, pipes, reser- 
voirs, and other appurtenances of so extensive 
a field of operations, would render that mode 
of obtaining water much more expensive than 
the one full stream which is supplied by the 
New River. 

The projected company went upon the sup- 
position, that the supply of water is inexhausti- 
ble in every part of the London district, and 
consequently, that one great steam-engine and 
a single well would suffice for the production 
of the whole 20,000,000 of gallons per day. 
Seeing, however, that the experience, both in 
the metropolis itself and at the Hampstead well, 
is proof conclusive that there is no foundation 
for this opinion, it follows that the required 
forty steam-engines and wells would, without 
parliamentary opposition, have been fatal to the 
scheme. 

It has been argued that sufficient experience 
has not been obtained as to the depths of 
the quicksand ; and that, though at the places 
where the main spring has been pierced the 
supply has been found to have its limits, yet 
that at others the depth of the well may be 
so increased as to reach the great bason, which 
would yield the whole of the required supplies. 
This subterranean bason or lake, like a lake 





fathoms, within an area of a few hundred yards. 
To this it may be replied, that the experience 
which has been acquired from an examination 
of five hundred wells, which are already in ex- 
istence in London orthe environs, goes to prove 
that the chalk, which is the universal stratum 
upon which the quicksand rests, is everywhere 
remarkably uniform and ijevel, and that the 
quicksand is almost universally less than four 
feet deep. This being a very extensive field of 
experience, which has already been explored, 
the probabilities are extremely slight that any 
extraordinary depth of quicksand is anywhere 
to be found. 

Another circumstance, which it is important 
to remark upon with regard to the water from 
the quicksand, is its very turbid quality, as 
brought up at the Hampstead well. After the 
steam-engine has been in operation for a short 
time in each day, and the water in the well has 
been lowered a few feet, it becomes very rapidly 
disturbed. This is evidently attributable to the 
rush of the water to the common level of the well, 
with the consequent disturbance of the quick- 
sand by the motion of the stream. The deposit 
which appears in the water from the Hampstead 
well is such as to give it the appearance of ditch 
water, being chiefly composed of the oxide of 
iron, which forms an impregnation of so very 
little more specific gravity than the water itself, 
that the utmost difficulty is found in procuring 
its precipitation. It is for this purpose filtered 
through a bed of gravel. 

For steam-boilers and other uses in manufae- 
tories, for which a large portion of the water 
is required, this extensive impregnation, and the 
consequent enormous deposit of solid matter, 
would produce great inconvenience, and the 
water of the New River Company would pro- 
bably and in consequence be preferred. Fur- 
ther, were the number of wells and steam- 
engines increased to the extent which would 
be required for the supply of the whole of the 
metropolis with water from the main spring, it 
may be inferred that the turbidity of the water 
would be so increased, from the increased ac- 
tion, that the whole bed of the quicksand would 
resemble a whirlpool of boiling mud. It may 
be mentioned, however, that the impregnation 
of this water is, medicinally, of little conse- 
quence. 

The annually decreasing quantity of water in 
the London bason is also to be remarked. The 
fall in the level of the wells is, according to 
credible evidence, about one foot per annum ; 
and there has been a decrease of full twenty 
feet within the last twenty years. Though this 
gradual fall is certainly not an object of imme- 
diate apprehension, as to the total failure of the 
supply, yet the infinitely more rapid ratio of 
decrease which would ensue, if the whole me- 
tropolitan supply were taken from the same 
source, must be obvious. 

For these reasons we have come to the con- 
clusion, that though London is supplied with a 
considerable abundance of the most exquisitely 
salubrious well-water, for general purposes of 
domestic use,—yet, that to draw upon the bason 
for the whole of the supplies, by means of steam 
power, is, if not objectionable for any other rea- 
son, impracticable by reason of the expense of 
the many divided establishments which must 


| necessarily be required for the production of 


upon the surface of the earth, it is said, may | 


so vary in its depth as to shelve down from 


the»20,000,000 of gallons per day, which is the 
generally estimated quantity used in the metro- 
polis, 


Over political contemporaries have done jus- 
tice to the memory of this extraordinary man. 
But it would be taking a very narrow view of 
his character, to consider him merely as a poli- 
tician. We are, indeed, of opinion, that politics 


one te oue hundred, or even to a thousand, | was a subject which he did not cordially like, 





and that it was the mere accident of fortune 
that made him a political writer. Every one at 
all conversant with his writings, must have ob. 
served the passionate yearnings with which, at 
all times, he turned towards the country—to 
rural life, to country sports, and even country 
labour; and in the touching announcement jp 
the last Register, we see the ruling passion strong 
in death :—* In the early part of the night he 
was taken violently ill, and on Friday and Sa. 
turday was considered in a dangerous state by 
the medical attendant. On Sunday he revived 
again, and on Monday gave us hope that he 
would yet be well. He talked feebly, but in the 
most collected and sprightly manner, upon poli. 
tics and farming; wished for * four days rain’ for 
the Cobbett-corn and the root crops; and, on 
Wednesday, he could remain no longer shut up 
from the fields, but desired to be carried round the 
farm; which being done, he criticized the work 
that had been going on in his absence, and de. 
tected some little deviation from his orders, with 
all the quickness that was so remarkable in him.” 
Indeed, the pictures of rural life and scenery 
scattered over his works, are among the freshest 
and most delightful in the language ; he wrote 
on such subjects with the passion of a first love; 
the reader feels the breeze blowing on hin, he 
smells the heather or the young hawthorn, and 
hears the birds singing around him ; there is no. 
thingsaid or done for efiect—truth and beautywere 
to Cobbett identical; and there isa homely vigour 
in his style, which is perfectly delightful in this age 
of artificial refinement and delicate no-meaning. 
These papers were subsequently collected intoa 
volume, entitled * Rural Rides,’ and, weary as 
we often are of all books, we never take it up 
without feeling ourselves refreshed in spirit. 





But it is, unfortunately, impossible to consider 
Mr. Cobbett as a writer, or to test his character, 
without reference to the all-engrossing subject of 
politics; and here, we are of opinion, that his 
weakness as well 2s his strength becomes imme- 
diately manifest. We say it without political 
prejudice either way, and with an intimate know. 
ledge of his writings, that Mr. Cobbett was, in 
our opinion, essentially a man of the age—one 
who received an impress from, rather than gave 
it. Though, for a time, he occupied a larger 
space than perhaps any other man in public 
opinion, we doubt whether his memory will out- 
live his generation. He had, indeed, a giant's 
strength, but squandered it like a child. 

Mr. Cobbett was, as is well known, a seli- 
educated man, and therefore, perhaps, for they 
usually run together, somewhat self-willed: he 
knew well the road he had travelled, the means 
by which he had acquired knowledge, and.could 
not believe there was any other open to other 
men;—hence his attacks on Shakespeare and 
Milton, and schools and colleges. He had no 
fine and universal sympathies ; knew nothing of 
the qualifying influences which make men what 
they are; and, therefore, every thing and person 
opposed to his own peculiar views, opinions, and 
prejudices, was not only wrong, but hateful. In 
this weakness lay much of his strength: his un- 
doubting mind, and the narrow sweep of his in- 
tellectual vision, made all things within its range 
clear, palpable, and almost tangible; he could, 
accordingly, place his own views before the 
reader more forcibly than perhaps any man that 
ever lived. 

It has been remarked, that Mr. Cobbett 
went on for thirty or more years harping evel- 
lastingly on the same theme without becom- 
ing wearisome ; but was not this attributable 
to the fact, that he had never mastered a subject, 
or took a clear and comprehensive view of it 
had it been otherwise, he must have exhausted 
it. We have, too, seen him compared to Thomas 
Paine, but, intellectually, no two men were ever 
more unlike, Paine grappled with his subject 
in its entixeness ; he hunted out all its involve 
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ments, and then said his say, and could only 
afterwards repeat himself. Cobbett took up an 
jsolated point ; it is true, that with his astonish- 
ing powers he made that point look like the 
whole, until, in the next or some subsequent 
Register he himself stumbled on another, 
and then the unimportance of the former was 
manifest enough : such a man, therefore, might 
write on till Doomsday. We say not this dis- 
paragingly, but apologetically; if we are right, 
it affords a master-key by which to explain what 
have been called Cobbett’s inconsistencies— 
strange and incomprehensible without it. We 
had great admiration of Mr. Cobbett, but we 
knew him, or think we knew him, in his 
strength and in his weakness ; he was in many 
things unrivalled, and ever will remain so ; but 
as a mere political writer, it is inconceivable, 
except to those who have studied him well, how 
little there is in all his voluminous works of en- 
during thought—of that which, it has been em- 
phatically said, “ the world would not willingly 
let die.” 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 





We have been highly gratified by a visit to 
Mr. Salt’s collection of Egyptian Antiquities ; 
the vases of the age of Psammetichus are among 
the most beautiful specimens of Egyptian work. 
manship in alabaster, several of the Scarabei, 
especially one bearing the head of Isis, are more 
exquisitely finished than any we have yet seen 
in cabinets ; the models of the boats for the dead 
explain more of the funeral ceremonies than a 
volume of dissertations, while the various articles 
of furniture found in the tombs, supply curious 
illustrations of the domestic manners of the 
Egyptians. The Mummies are really splendid; 
on one of them we observed a peculiarity, which, 
we believe, has not yet been noticed: the figures 
of some Asiatic enemies are painted manacled, 
and bound on the feet of one of the mummies, 
asa symbol of treading down the national foe. 
Itisa pity that this collection should be dis- 
persed ; it will be a greater pity if it be allowed 
to go out of the country. 

We must also mention Mr. Aders’ collection of 
paintings is advertised for sale next month. We 
fear this will prove one of those rare opportuni- 
ties, which the public lets slip from consideration 
at the right time, to regret ever after. As 
“flappers” by office, we shall at least waken 
attention. Be it known then, that in this collec- 
tion are some few of the choicest Van Eycks 
and Hemlincks extant. Of these it is, that an in- 
fuential critic wrote lately: “Such valuable 
relics of German art should not be thrown away 
upon the English, but should be recovered for 
a people who could appreciate them.”—(Passe- 
vant.) Even as a matter of speculation, they 

should be bought into our Gallery; we could 
make a Jew’s bargain with Bavaria for them at 
any time. What would she not give to see them 
inher Boisseréesche Sammlung next year, att the 
new Pinacothek 2? Let us add, that we are not, 
as is well known, of a disposition to find Roman 
shields in rusty pot-covers. These pictures are 
admirable in spite of their old-fashionedness, and 
not because of it. We recommend government 
to purchase all such, for the gradual elevation 
of public taste, and instruction of artists. Old 
Dutch works are of little comparative cost ; and 
though at first they would be ridiculed by the 
ignorant, and to the last by the superficial, their 
genuine simplicity, expressiveness, pure colour, 
and pains-taking design, would finally make con- 
verts of all but the blind and foolish. We beg 
leave to hint, that the present ministry have 
something to do in the way of intellectual patro- 
hage apart from politics: Sir R. Peel obtained 
no little credit for his grant of pensions to some 
litterati, whereby three or four individuals were 
benefited, while here is an opportunity to benefit 


A splendid work on the French possessions in 
India has just appeared in Paris; it contains 
lithographic plates of the Divinities, Temples, 
Costumes, &c., of the Hindis, who inhabit the 
French dominions in India ; and, generally, the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts. The plates 
are beautifully executed, and the letter-press de- 
scriptions are written with great care and ability. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 22._Sir John Barrow, Bart., President, 
in the chair.—Two papers were read—viz. 1. A 
communication from Dr. Hancock respecting 
the change of seasons in British Guiana, the 
tides in the river Demerara, and the vegetable 
productions in the country of the Macushi In- 
dians, near the upper part of its course. 2. An 
Analysis, by Capt. Beechey, R.N., of the pub- 
lished Narrative of Capt. Sir John Ross's last 
Voyage. 

1. A remarkable change has taken place 
within the last fifteen vears, both in the alter- 
nation and severity of the several seasons in 
British Guiana. Before that time the periods 
of the setting in of the wet and dry seasons 
could be fixed to a day, and the violence of the 
rains, Winds, and intervening droughts, was ex- 
cessive. Now, these periods are comparatively 
uncertain, and none of the seasons are extreme 
in their character. August, September, October, 
and November, with the necessary allowance for 
this uncertainty, still constitute the long dry 
season, February and March the short one: 
April, May, June, and July, form the long, and 
December and January the short rainy one. The 
greatest violence of wind is experienced in Fe. 
bruary and March, and of thunder and lightning 
in June and July. Formerly, indeed, the long 
rainy season always broke up in most violent 
storms of the latter, about the end of July ; but 
this is not now always the case ; and, during the 
last year, the severest storm of thunder and 
lightning almost ever remembered occurred on 
the 23rd of November. 

The change thus noted has been imputed to 
the extension of cultivation; but, besides that 
this cause seems inadequate to the effect, the 
two circumstances do not always occur together. 
Thus, on the Essequibo shore, where the seasons 
continue very much what they were, cultivation 
has been greatly extended; while, on the coast 
east of Demerara River, where cultivation never 
exceeded a narrow strip of from one to four 
miles, and where many estates have been aban- 
doned, and returned to the state of bush, the 
seasons have altered as above. The cause must 
be sought elsewhere. 

When the storms of wind were high, they 
used to raise the waters of the River Demerara 
proportionally ; insomuch, that floods were com- 
mon; and a fort at Camp House, near St. 
George’s, was so frequently damaged, that it was 
proposed to abandon it, the ground for a new 
fort being even marked out. The river, now, 
however, that the strength of the winds has 
abated, never approaches nearer than 150 hori- 
zontal yards of this fort, and a corresponding ac- 
cession of land has been gained, and brought 
into cultivation on the opposite side of the river. 
Another remarkable circumstance is, that, as the 
floods in the river have abated, the depth of 
water on the bar at its mouth has increased. 
Fifteen years ago large vessels were always 
obliged to complete their lading outside ; but 
now, the very largest, drawing eighteen and 
nineteen feet water, load in the river, and pro- 
ceed direct to sea. 

The average rise of the river is now about 
fifteen feet, and one tide ascends it daily,—in the 
dry season as far as the first rapids, a distance 
of about 120 miles,—but, in the wet season, not 





the whole nation ! 
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perceptibly raising the waters above a few miles 


up. At Christiansburg, a distance of 65 miles, 
the average rise and fall of the water produced 
by this tide is six feet and a half at full and 
change, the river being there 500 feet wide, with 
a depth of eighteen to twenty in a broad central 
channel. 

Above the first rapids of the Demerara, the 
Indian tribes found are chiefly Accaways, an 
active warlike tribe, considerably injured in 
moral character by their intercourse with the 
white settlers. Beyond them, are situate the Ma- 
cushis, more steady, indolent, and unenterpris- 
ing, but susceptible, in the opinion of Dr. Han- 
cock’s correspondent, of great improvement were 
they judiciously treated. At present, the Acca- 
ways purchase their produce for a mere trifle; 
and, giving them thus few or no European goods 
or utensils, they leave them without either the 
stimulus to labour, or improved apparatus for 
accomplishing it. Their country is, notwith- 
standing, rich in indigenous produce, and well 
deserves the attention of an enlightened govern- 
ment, and of British settlers. It is an extensive 
plain, in which the plough could be easily used; 
even in its wild state it is of great fertility ; the 
sugar-cane is found in it growing to the height 
of thirty feet: plantains, bananas, cassava, 
yams, &c., are all common ; and its woods are, 
as yet, almost unknown, though undoubtedly 
containing much valuable timber, with drugs 
and dyes, probably of great value. Among these, 
sarsaparilla, of good quality, can scarcely be 
wanting; that of the Rio Negro, but a few miles 
further south, being considered the best in the 
market. And it is satisfactory to have this an- 
ticipation of the probable discoveries of an ex- 
perienced naturalist in this direction, for it will 
be remembered by our readers, that this is the 
precise country proposed to be examined this 
season by Mr. Schomburgh, under the directions 
of the Royal Geographical Society, aided by His 
Majesty’s government. 

2. Captain Beechey’s Analysis of Sir John 
Ross’s Voyage, being itself an Abridgment, is 
scarcely susceptible of further condensation. Its 
spirit is critical, though not personal, or offensive. 
It points out inaccuracies in the narrative dis- 
sected, only where palpable on its own showing ; 
and thus comments especially on the remarkable 
discrepancies between Capt. Ross’s text and map, 
—consisting of differences of names, positions, 
number of islands in certain places, and other 
important particulars ; and on the obvious incon- 
sistencies between the results of his different 
levellings in the Boothian Isthmus, which Capt. 
Beechey thinks deprive them of all claim to 
confidence. It concludes with an animated ap- 
peal in behalf of the claims of modern naviga- 
tors, Baffin, Cook, Parry, Franklin, Kotzebue, 
and even Sir John Ross himself, to the credit of 
discoveries, which the last endeavours in his In- 
troduction to attribute to De Fuca and De 
Fonte; on which point, perhaps, it shows un- 
necessary warmth, for the argument adverted 
to is, in itself, weak, and, at best, so slightly 
put, as scarcely to deserve the notice be- 
stowed on it. Yet, when we consider that 
Capt. Beechey is himself one of the parties ag- 
grieved, and that a long course of common ser- 
vice must attach him warmly to the others, he 
may stand excused. 

Thanks were voted to the respective contribu- 
tors of the above communications; and the pre- 
sent being the last meeting for the season, after 
a short address on the occasion from the Presi- 
dent, the Society adjourned till the second Mon- 
day of November next. 

@ STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

June 15.—The following papers were read— 
Ist,* On the collection of Statistics,’ by R. W. 
Rawson, Esq. 

The writer took a general view of the objects 
of the Society, and, the meeting being the final 





one of the session, concluded by exhorting the 
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Fellows to put forth each his individual exer- 
tion, during the recess, in the manner best suited 
to his pursuits or inclination, with the view to 
promote the interests of the Society. 


2. ‘On the Statistics of Epidemic Cholera, as 
it occurred in Great Britain between the 26th of 
October 1831 and 31st of December 1832,’ by 
Sir David Barry, M.D. 

Dr. Barry introduced the subject by a few re- 
marks respecting,as well the sources from whence 
the facts had been derived, as the meansadopted 
to collect them. These sources were the general 
returns made out at the Central Board of Health, 
(constituted in November 1831, and of which 
Dr. Barry was himself a member,) in which 
there could be no error, as, after being drawn up 
and revised, they were compared with the origi- 
nal local reports daily transmitted to the Board, 
and afterwards carefully verified in a résumé of 
the whole proceedings of the board made at the 
close of its labours in 1838, and which was signed 
by each of its members. The whole number of 
local boards amounted, before the termination of 
the disease, to more than 1200—all constituted 
by orders in council. 

Sir David Barry divided his paper into two 
heads, in the first of which he detailed the progress 
of the cholera in Great Britain, (London not in- 
cluded,) and he devoted the second to a similar 
consideration of the subject solely in reference 
to the metropolis. From the various elaborate 
tables which he adduced, it appeared that, in 
regard to Great Britain, the total number of new 
cases and deaths which occurred between No- 
vember 1831 and December 1832, amounted 
respectively to 69,183, and 25,649 ; the greatest 
number being in the month of August, when the 
new cases were 20,912, and the deaths 7,635! 
It was likewise shown, that the new cases during 
the three hottest months—viz. July, August, and 
September, were not much less than double the 
number of those returned for the other eleven 
months, and amounted to nearly two-thirds of 
all that had occurred during the whole fourteen 
months already mentioned. Further, the deaths 
during the three hot months were more than 
three-fifths of the whole number of deaths ; and 
lastly, the totals of the new cases and deaths re- 
spectively, for the three coldest months—viz. 
November and December 1831, and December 
1832, were considerably less in number than the 
new cases and deaths of even the healthiest of 
the other eleven months! 

Turning to the metropolis, the author stated 
that, with the exception of a short intermission 
in May, the disease prevailed as an epidemic in 
London during ten months of the year 1852— 
viz. from the 9th of February to the 31st of 
December. The whole number of new cases 
being 11,020, and of deaths 5,275. From a 
table given of the number of new casesand deaths 
for each month of the above period, we find that 
cholera was at its height in London in July, and 
that the spread and fatality of the disease during 
the hot, the intermediate, and the cold months, 
stood nearly in the same proportions as in the 
other parts of Great Britain which suffered from 
the epidemic. Hence, it appears that in the 
whole of Great Britain, including the metropolis, 
the aggregate amount of new cases and deaths 
were respectively 80,203, and 30,924; showing 
that about three-eighths of those attacked by the 
disease perished ! 

A comparison drawn between the number of 
individuals attacked, and the whole amount of 
the population of this country, would ‘hot, Dr. 
Barry observed, lead to any useful or satisfactory 
conclusions, for it would be seen om reference 
to the cholera map, constructed by Sir William 
Pym, superintendent general of quarantine, 
showing at one view all the places in Great 
Britain which had been attacked by the disease, 
that the Orkney, the Shetland, and the Western 
Islands escaped its ravages altogether; that 





Scotland was but very partially visited; that 
nearly the whole of Wales remained free, whilst 
in England some entire counties, and very large 
portions of other counties, are undistinguished by 
the epidemic spot! Of all the local boards of 
health, (amounting, as before mentioned, to more 
than 1200,) only 45 sent in statistic returns to 
the Central Board. These returns, in which 
are included Bristol, Bilston, Wolverhampton, 
Manchester, Oxford, and Sheftield, comprehend a 
population of 840,662 souls, of whom 10,918, or 
1 in 77, were attacked; while about two-fifths 
of those attacked died. 

Dr. Barry concluded his paper by some ob- 
servations respecting quarantine regulations, in 
the course of which he took occasion to state, 
that the history of cholera by no means justified 
the apprehension which re-enacted the old ex- 
pensive plague-precaution-system of delaying 
the landing or sale of cargoes, to the great detri- 
ment of crews and merchants, until the promul- 
gation ofa paper by the Central Board in January 
1832, entitled * Reasons founded on authentic 
facts in the history of spasmodic cholera, for esta- 
hlishing a specific code of sanitary restrictions 
for that disease, considered, independently of 
plague, yellow fever, and other infectious mala- 
dies,’ put a period to the evil. 

It need only be added, that from a table fur- 
nished by the author, no less than 4745 ships 
from the ports of the Baltic, Mediterranean, 
Black Sea, and other places, were released from 
quarantine between the Ist of June and 31st of 
December 1831, to show to what a ruinous extent 
the embarrassments to our commerce might 
haye been carried, but for the timely distinction 
drawn, in the application of a befitting remedy 
to a peculiar case; while the result was, that 
England having thus taken the initiative in the 
amendment of her quarantine laws, considerable 
mitigation very soon followed in the restrictions of 
every other European nation asapplied to cholera, 
with great relief to trade, and without compro- 
mising the security of the public health. 

3. *On the state of Education in England.’ 
We learned from this paper,compiled,it appeared, 
at the immediate suggestion of the Earl of Kerry, 
and based on the returns moved for by his Lord- 
ship in the House of Commons, that the total 
number of persons in England receiving daily 
education is about 1,200,000, while the number 
of children under fifteen years of age cannot be 
computed at less than 4,000,000 of the present 
population. Deducting half a million as the 
number of children under two years old, and 
allowing also a similar deduction for those who 
at an early age receive the rudiments of educa- 
tion in the nursery, and those of the richer por- 
tion of the community, who receive what is 
termed home education, there remain 3,000,000 
souls who should be receiving instruction through 
some public source. Hence, (supposing suffi- 
cient allowance to have been made for infant 
and home education,) it is apparent that above 
one-half of the number of those who, both for 
their own benefit and the benefit of society, 
should receive instruction, are entirely destitute 
of its advantages. 

The writer next considered the nature of the 
education received by those who participate in 
daily instruction. In the number of 1,200,000 
are included, with the exception of the two great 
Universities, (where there are very few, if any, 
students under fifteen years of age,) the pupils of 
every college, and of every grammar, endowed, 
and proprietary school, as well as those known 
by the term of dames’ schools; and the writer 
expressed his fears that not more than 850,000 
children in the whole community are receiving 
as great a portion of instruction as could, with 
any degree of propriety, bear the term education 
in the sense in which it is now understood. 
The number of children returned as frequenting 
Sunday schools is about 1,250,000, but as the 








a 
greater number must be included among those 
receiving daily instruction, a small balance ye. 
mains of those receiving Sabbath education 
only. ‘The conclusion to be drawn, if the aboye 
premises are correct, is, that a lamentable def, 
ciency exists in the means of education through. 
out England ; leaving us far behind many of the 
continental states, in regard to the Measures 
adopted to promote the spread of intelligence 
among the community. 

The calculations here made, are, it was stated, 
founded on the summary of each county, and 
for those counties of which the returns have not 
yet been printed, on as near an approximation 
as could be considered approaching to accuraey, 
The amounts are, for this reason, given in round 
numbers. 

Speaking of the two great engines for the edu. 
cation of the poorer classes—the National, and 
British & Foreign School Societies, the writer 
observed that both have fora long time been jn. 
defatigable in their endeavours, while the great 
progress they have hitherto made, and are still 
making in the work of education, is, perhaps, 
the only fair ground of argument against a na. 
tional system, founded on a more extensive scale; 
it being maintained by many that any attempt 
to tax for the purpose of education, would tend 
to dry up those springs of private benevolence, 
from which such large subscriptions now flow; 
and that the result of a compulsory tax would 
produce more injury to the cause, than it could 
gain benefit from a uniform system of national 
education. The attention of the meeting was 
earnestly directed to one satisfactory result—viz, 
the increase of schools and scholars since 1818, 
The number of infant and daily schools, esta. 
blished since that period, being about 18,000, 
educating 600,000 children. 

The returns made to Parliament on Lord 
Kerry’s motion, have been reduced to their pre- 
sent form by Mr. Rickman, the well-known 
compiler of the population abstracts. 

4. * A tabulated statement of the Receipts and 
Expenditure of Labourers’ Families, with obser. 
vations annexed,’ by the Rev. Edward Stanley. 

The above is one of a series of about sixty 
tables, which were drawn up, chiefly by the 
writer, for different parishes in the county of 
Cheshire. The information it contains was col- 
lected by himself, from the examination of in- 
dividuals weil known to him, in the winter of 
1829-1830, and is calculated on the average 
receipts, expenditure, and consumption of twenty 
families, amounting to 132 persons, (varying 
from five to nine in each family,) of whom forty 
were adults, the remainder consisting of children 
of various ages from sixteen years to a few 
months old. The receipts to each of these twenty 
families vary, (in round numbers,) from 751. to 
227., the average being about 39/.; and the ex- 
penditure varies, in like manner, from 63/. to 
301.—the average being about 43/. The excess 
of expenditure over income, here seen, is, how- 
ever, satisfactorily accounted for by the author, 
who is inclined, among a variety of causes, to 
attribute it chiefly to no allowance being made 
in the calculations for the extra earnings avail- 
able in the longer days of summer. A fifth, or 
four families out of the twenty, were each in 
possession of a cow ; the results adduced proving 
the importance of such an addition to their 
domestic comfort. The author concluded, by 
expressing his conviction that it would be a 
matter of very considerable interest to draw 
comparisons from similar documents collected 
in different counties, which might illustrate the 
different habits of life, and at the same time 
point out the existing tastes for various con- 
sumable articles. It should be observed that he 
made no allowance in his estimate for the at- 
ticle of beer, which does not, he stated, exist 
as a regular item of household expenditure 
amongst the labouring classes, either in his own, 
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Jey, Congleton,) or, he believes, in any 
ong of “Cheshire, or the neighbouring 
scultural rural counties—water, butter-milk, 
or what is called fleetings, being the usual and 
healthful beverage of the labourers and weavers. 
5. ‘On Surgical Statistics,” by Joseph Henry 
Green, Esq., F.R.S. We are prevented, by the 
Jength of our previous reports, from noticing, 
in the manner we could have wished, the able 
exposé contained in this paper. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit an argument used by the writer, in 
regard to the importance of obtaining periodical 
statistical returns from hospitals, “ that it should 
ever be recollected that the records of a hos- 
pital contain moral as well as medical facts, 
and would furnish most instructive data to the 
moralist, the legislator, and the philanthropist !” 
The paper was accompanied with numerous 
tabulated forms of return, calculated to elicit 
the most extensive information in regard to 
surgical and other cases, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Royal College of Physicians...... Nine, p.m. 
Tavr. Zoological Society ..............Three, P.M. 
Sat. Royal Asiatic Society............Two, P.M. 





THEATRICALS 


KING’S THEATRE. P 
This Evening, MARINO FALIERO; and LA BAYADERE, 
Monday, (for M. Perrot’s Benefit,) IL PURITANI; and anew 


( 
Ballet, entitled MAZILA; ou, Haine aux Hommes, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
On Tuesday, GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; TAM O’SHANTER; 
and MASANIELLO, 

Thursday, AGRAND DRAMATIC CONCERT. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
On Monday, FIDELIO; and THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 
ednesday, a Variety of Performances for the Benefit of Mad. 
MALIBRAN, 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, DER FREISCHUTZ; after which, I, AND MY 
DOUBLE; and THE SPIRIT OF THE BELL, 
Monday. DER gall with 1, AND MY DOUBLE; 


Tuesday, THE SPIRIT OF THE BELL; with 1, AND MY 
DOUBLE; and THE SHADOW ON THE WALL, 

Wednesday, LA SONNAMBULA; with I, AND MY DOUBLE; 
ad THE BOTTLE IMP. 

Thursday, DER FREISCHUTZ; with I, AND MY DOUBLE; 
and THE SPIRIT OF THE BELL. 





THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE 

Tue ‘ Mysteries of Ices’ has been withdrawn. 
It proved a failure, and, as we understand, did 
not pay the expense of getting it up. So far 
from the visitors to this theatre wanting a cool- 
ing mixture, if the weather we have lately had 
should continue, those who feel inclined for an 
ice will only have to put their own fingers in 
their mouth, and the matter will be settled in a 
moment. We are too late in the field to notice 
at length Mr. Rodwell’s opera of ‘The Spirit 
ofthe Bell,’ but, as we have nothing to say of it 
but what is pleasant, we shall not omit to notice 
italtogether. The objection to the subject is, 
that the story is teo—far too similar to that of 
‘ Aladdin’—au reste, although there is nothing 
very striking in the dramatic part of the enter- 
tainment, the public know themselves to be at 
least safe in the experienced hands of Mr. Ken- 
ney. The music, though not of the highest or- 
der, is free from affectation. There is no strain- 
ing after great effects, and consequently no 
failure. Of the operas produced in the new 
theatre, ‘ The Spirit of the Bell’ is certainly en- 
tiled to the next place after Mr. Barnett’s 
‘Mountain Sylph.’ 








—— 





MISCELLANEA 
Flaying Establishment at Montfaucon, near 
Paris.—This is not, we must admit, a very plea- 
sant subject, nor exactly suited to the taste of 
‘Madame Eglantine,’— 
So pitious, 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughte in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde ;— 


but it is curiously treated, and will interest 
many. We copy it from the Paris Advertiser. 
This is probably the most curious example in 
the world of the manner in which materials, 


which are commonly thrown away, and scarcely 
even pay the cost of removing them, may be 
turned to profit. There are, no doubt, many 
other substances as well as the bones, flesh, and 
entrails of dead horses, which are daily allowed 
to run to waste in great quantities, and which, 
in like manner, under judicious and systematic 
management, and by the application of processes 
familiar to the present advanced state of the 
arts, might be saved and converted to important 
uses. The present account may serve as an 
illustration and indication of how this might be 
done. ‘The principal establishments of this de- 
scription are the two at Montfaucon, on the high 
ground to the north of Paris, where the business 
is confined to the flaying and profitable preser- 
vation of the parts of dead horses. One of these 
establishments belongs to a M. Dussaussais, and 
the other to a company. Some of the horses 
are dead when they are received; others are 
brought to be killed on the spot. They then 
undergo the following processes:—The hair of 
the mane and tail is cut off. As, however, the 
long hair used for weaving of cloth is commonly 
wanting, the produce is but small, and will barely 
exceed a quarter of a pound of horse-hair, a 
pound of which is sold for about 5d. English. 
The produce of one horse, in this particular, 
is therefore about ld. The skin is now taken 
off, laid together, and sold, while fresh, to the 
tanners in the neighbourhood. It weighs in 
general about sixty pounds, and sells for from 9s. 
to 12s. English. The shoes are taken off and 
sold as horse-shoes, if still good enough, or if 
not, as old iron. The nails, likewise, are col- 
lected and sold, more particularly in the pro- 
vincial towns. The profit from this source is 
about 2d. per horse. The feet are cut off, dried, 
and then beaten on a hard surface, in order to 
detach the hoofs; or, in winter, they are left in 
heaps to putrify, until the hoofs become loose. 
The hoofs are sold to turners, comb-makers, 
and manufacturers of sal ammoniat and Prussian 
blue, who pay for them, if they are rasped, about 
1s.5d.—The fat is very carefully collected. First, 
that upon and between the muscles is separated ; 
then the muscles are laid single on the table, 
and every little bit of fat picked out; and finally, 
that of the entrails is detached. The collected 
fat is cut into small pieces and melted. Horse 
fat is used for burning in a flame, by enamellers 
and glass-toy makers. It is also used to grease 
harness, shoe leather, &c. Soap is manufac- 
tured from it; and it produces gas for lighting. 
The pound is sold for 53d. A horse yields, on 
an average, eight pounds, worth about 4s. ; 
well-fed horses will yield however as much 
almost as sixty pounds, bringing therefore nearly 
30s.—The flesh is used for food by the work- 
men, who choose the best pieces for themselves, 
and leave the rest to dogs, cats, hogs, and poul- 
try. The flesh is used likewise as manure, and 
in the manufacture of Prussian blue. A horse 
has from three to four hundred pounds of flesh, 
which yields in this way a profit of from 30s. to 
near 40s. The sinews or tendons being sepa- 
rated from the muscles, the smaller ones are 
sold fresh to the glue makers, and the larger 
dried and disposed of in great quantities, for the 
same purpose. A horse yields about one pound 
of dried tendons, worth 23d.—Of the bones, 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounds are 
annually sold: the remainder serves for fuel, 
and chiefly for melting the fat. A considerable 
quantity is sold to cutlers, fan makers, and other 
workmen who use bones; but more to the ma- 
nufacturers of sal-ammoniac and ivory black. 
The pound of bones sells for about }d.; and as 
a single horse produces ninety pounds of bones, 
the profit is about ls. 11d.—'The small guts are 
wrought into coarse strings for lathes, &c. The 
other entrails are piled up and sold in a state 
of putrefaction as manure. A two-horse load 
brings from 4s, 6d. to 9s.—Even the maggots, 





which breed in great numbers in the putrid re- 
fuse, are not lost. Small pieces of flesh and 
entrails, to the height of about half a foot, and 
slightly covered with straw, are piled up in the 
sun. The flies, attracted immediately, deposit 
their eggs in these, and in a few days’ time the 
whole becomes a living mass, the putrefying 
substance being reduced to a very small quan- 
tity. The maggots are sold by measure, partly 
as baits for fishing, but chiefly as food for fowls 
and pheasants. The entrails of a single horse 
generate these maggots in such plenty as to 
yield a profit of nearly ls. 6d.—The rats of 
Montfaucon play a part equally important. As 
these animals find here abundance of food, and 
the females bring forth every year from twelve 
to eighteen young, there is an innumerable host 
of them in the place. Sixteen thousand have 
been killed in four weeks in the same room, 
without any decrease being perceived. They 
undermine the walls, so that the buildings give 
way, and can be secured only by surrounding 
the foundations with broken glass. The whole 
neighbourhood has been excavated by them to 
such a degree, that the ground shakes beneath 
your feet. They are caught by placing the 
fresh carcass of a horse alone in an apartment, 
the walls of which have openings at the bottom. 
The next morning these holes are stopped, and 
all the rats killed; their skins are then sold at 
3s. per hundred.—In this manner the various 
parts of a dead horse, converted into articles of 
trade and consumption, yield, according to a 
calculation which has been made, when of mid- 
dling quality, 2/. 13s., and when very superior 
nearly 52. A dead horse is bought at first for 
from 9s. to 13s. 6d.—to which add from 4s. 6d. 
to 6s. as wages for the collector and labourers ; 
still there remains a profit of about 36s. to an 
establishment. According to the statement of M. 
Parent Duchatelet, there are thirty-five horses 
on an average every day, or twelve thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five every year, 
brought to Montfaucon from Paris and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood ; this altogether affords 
a profit of about 23,0007. sterling. 


Li AOE. 

List of New Books.—Leslie’s Short Method with the 
Romanists, 18mo. 2s.6d.— Bond on Six Card Cribbage, 
1s.—The Nursery Gem, by H. Congreave, 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
—Wood’s History of the Assassins, from the German 
of Von Hammer, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Spirit of Chambers’s 
Journal, Vol, I. & Il. 8vo. 8s,—Sewell’s Manual of 
Registration of Voters, 12mo. 4s.—Watson’s Works, 
Vol. IV. 8vo. (Sermons, Vol. LI1.) 8s. 6¢.—-Mountain’s 
21 Sermons, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Sermons, by J. Bromley, 
8vo. 8s. 6d.—Gurney’s Evidences of Christianity, [8mo, 
2s. 6d.—Trevor’s Life and Times of King William 11. 
Vol. 1. Svo. 12s.—Staples on Cupping, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
The Doctor, Vol. III. 8vo. 10s, 6¢d.—Jeffrey on the 
Heart and Foetus, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Noehdea’s German 
Exercises, 6th edit. 8s.—Ure’s Philosophy of Manu- 
factures, post 8vo. 10s.—Conve i * Arith ic,” 
by Mrs. G. R. Porter, 12mo. 4s, 6d.—The Empress, by 
G. W. Bennett, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.— Madden’s West 
Indies, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Lloyd’s Sketches of Ber- 








| Teacher, by the 





muda, post 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Waddington’s History of the 
Church, 2nd edit. enlarged, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s, —Jefferson 
on the Commandments, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—The Great 
Rev. J. Harris, 12mo. 6s.—Outre- 
Mer; or, a Pilgrimage to the Old World, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 18s.—Storry’s Conflicts of Laws, &c. 8vo, 21s.— 
An Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaga and 
Batalha, by W. Beckford, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—On the Pre- 
dictions and Miracles of Jesus Christ, by a Layman, 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—Private Life, by M.J. Mackenzie, 3rd 
edit. 2 vols, post Svo, 2ls.—Rubett on the Number 
666, 8vo. 9s.—Rev. R. Lloyd’s (of St. Dunstan’s,) Ser- 
mons, 12mo. 4s, 6d.—An Attempt to determine the 
exact Character of Elizabethan Architecture, by J. 
Hakewill, 8vo. 7s.—Mosheim’s C: ies on the 
Affairs of Christians, translated by Vidal, Vol. III. 
Svo. 10s. 6d.— Maddy’s Digest of Ecclesiastical Reports, 
royal 8vo. 15s.—Report of the Commissioners on the 
Ecclesiastical Revenues of England and Wales, 2 vols. 
folio, 2¢. 12s. 6d.—Underwood on the Diseases of 
Children, 9th edit. Svo. 15s.— Memorials of the Sea, by 
the Rev. W. Scoresby, B.D. 12mo, 5s.—Democracy 
in America, by M. de Tocqueville, 2 vols, 8vo. Vol. 1. 
12s.—The British Youth’s Reader, by Henry Innes, 
12mo. 3s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The first of the Sketches of American Literature, 
by the Rev. Timotuy Fi1n7, will appear next week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANCIENT MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
TRAITS of Distinguished Persons in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in Enamel, by the late H. Bonr, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN 
Daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
dmission, 1s.; Catalogue, Is, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
HE Thirty-first ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
at their GALLERY, Patt Matt East, WILL CLOSE on Satur- 
day, Jaly 11.—Open each day from Nine till Dusk, 
Admittance, Is. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 











Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES, COPYRIGHTS, SHARES, RE- 
MAINDERS, COPPERPLATES, &c. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
No. 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, June 29th, and following 
ay, INCLUDING 


ENRY’S GREAT BRITAIN, 12 vols. 


—Parr’s Works, 8 vols.—Lanzi’s History of Painting, 6 
vols.—Hawker’s Works, 10 vols. large paper—A nacharsis Travels, 
6 vols.—Russell’s Modern Europe, 4 vols.—Hearve and Byrne’s 
Antiquities of Britain, 2 vols.—Hall’s Designs for Cotlages— 

atty’s European Cities, India paper—The Stafford Gallery, 4 
vols.—Pyne’s Roval Palaces, 3 vols.—Pugin and Heath’s Paris, 
2 vols,—Scott’s Border Antiquities, 2 vols.—Buorns’ Works, by 
Cc ingt vols.—Baretti’s ltalian Dictionary, 2 vols.— 
Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, 2 vols.—Shares in Debrett’s Peerage 
and Baronetage—Ainsworth’s Dictionary—Blair’s Sermons— 
Brookes’ Gazetteer—Buchaun’s Medicine, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


On WEDNESDAY, July 1st, and Three following Days 
THE MEDICAL AND CHOICE MISCEL- 


LANEOUS LIBRARY 
OF AN EMINENT PRACTITIONER, 
Comprising, besides numerous Useful and 

Popular Works in Medicine and Philosophy. Grose’s Antiquities, 
14 vols, russia—Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols. calf, 
marble leaves—Pool’s Annotations, 2 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols. 
—Supplement tothe Encyclopzedia Britannica, 6 vols.—Howell’s 
State Trials, 54 vols. half russia—The English Poets, with Lives 
by Johnson and Chalmers, 21 vols, russia, gilt leaves—Valpy’s 
Deiphia Classics, 185 vols. large paper—Simeon’s Works, 21 vols. 
—Jere Taylor’s Works, 15 vols.—Doddridge’s Works, 10 vols. 
—Johnson’s Works, 12 vols, —Erskine’s Speeches, 4 vols, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had (price 1s.) at the Rooms, 

** Money advanced on Books, and every description of Pro- 
perty valued jor the payment of the Probate Daty. 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON respect- 
fully announce that they are instructed by 
Messrs, MOLTENO and GRAVES, 
the long-established Printsellers in Pall Mali, in consequence of 
a Dissolution of Partnership, (by mutual consent,) to submit for 
SALE the ENTIRE of their extensive and intrinsically valuable 
STOCK of ANCIENT and MODERN PRIN1IS; the whole being 
in the most beautiful condition, and particularly selected for the 
choiceness of impression. The FIRST PORTION of EIGHT 
DAYS’ SALE will be sold early in JULY, and will include the 
Works of the early German and Italian Masters; amongst which 
are some of the capital Works of Mare Antonio, Martin Schoin, 
Israel Van Meck, &c.—Etchings and Drawings by Rembrandt— 
Valuable Drawings by the Old Masters and British Artists—An 
extensive and valuable Collection of the Productions of Wences- 
Jaus Hollar—Works of John Smith, with many singular Proofs— 
Works of Woollett, including several Proofs—Nearly the com- 
eiete Works of Raphael Morghen, in a proof state—Works of 
Wille, and other distinguished French Engravers—An extensive 
series of Portraits, published during the reign of George ILL.— 
The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
including, amongst the latter, ail the Works of Cousins, in almost 
every state of the Plates—Works of Sir Robert Strang cluding 
some Proofs—Interesting Portraits of Hlustrious Foreigners, by 
Mandeuil Drevet, &c.—Works of Wilkie, in almost every state 
of the Plates—Capital Engravings after the great Italian Masters, 
by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavagiia, Toscki, &c. &c. mostly Proofs 
— Productions of the British Schools by the first Modern Artists— 
Prints and Proofs in different states, Kc. In the Seventh day, 
the VALUABLE COPPERPLATES, with all the remaining Im- 
pressions, will be sold, Iu the Eighth day, the BOOKS of 
PRINTS and WORKS on the ARTS, mostly choice Copies, aud 
nearly the whole being elegantly bound, 
The whole will be sold without Reservation; and if the late 
Partners purchase, it will be on their own account. 





CLASS, ETRUSCAN VASE! 
OF CHAR » EsQ, 
ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON have the 
honour to announce they will SELL BY AUCTION at 
the Gallery, 54, Pall Mali, on FRIDAY next, 3rd of July, the 
choice and valuable COLLECTION of PICTURES of the highest 
rank of artin the [talian, Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish schools, 
selected with great taste and judgment, from the following 
celebrated collections at home and abroad—viz. the Orleans, 
Dausst, and Soiseuil Galleries, the Falconira Palace,i and the 
Collections of Sir P. P. Rube Lord Gwydyr, M. La Fontaine, 
Marshal Ney, Prince Rustopchin, Sir KR. Strange, Count Rech- 
burg, Lord De Clifford, Count Bovis, &e. Many of the Pictures 
in this Sale have been leading ornaments and distinguished fea- 
tures in the above-mentioned collections, and are remarkable for 
their pleasing diversity of subject, and excellence of preser- 
vation, 

In the First Day’s Sale (before the Pictures), 
will be sold the ETRUSCAN VASES of nnusnal size and beauty, 
from the cabinet of LUCIEN BUONAPAKTE, and especially 
mentioned in ‘ Bronstead’s Greek Vases,’ also a collection of 
FLORENTINE BRONZES, comprising a pair of * Pluto and 
Proserpine,’ and ¢ “olus,’ forty-two inches high, and beautifully 
executed; a pair of Naiades,a pair of the ‘ Chevaux de Marli,’ 
the ‘ Faon Chevreuil,’ the * Cymbal Player,’ the * Venus de Medi- 
cis,’ Xc., an old silver dinner service of 150 pieces, a rare Rafla- 
elle cup, formerly in the possession of Pope Gregory 1., and other 
objects of taste, being the entire property of CHARLES O*NEIL, 


They will be on public view three days before the Sale, and 
Catalogues had (at Is. each) at Messrs. Fosters’ offices, 54, Pall 
Mall, and 14, Greek-street, Soho-square, 





PICTURES OF THE LATE EARL NELSON. 
ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON have the 


honour to acquaint the Nobility and Connoisseurs they 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
SATURDAY, July 4, at 12, a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
PICTURES, late the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY, 


N English Gentleman, long connected with 
Rhine, SIX YOUNG GENTLEMEN, whe ate Mocont the 
ne, h N “MEN, who are li 
and educated on moderate terms. re liberally boarded 
_ This Establishment is assisted only by the Professors of 





NELSON, deceased, removed from Trafalgar; ol 
magnificent Sea Port, by Weenix—Two Landscapes, by N. 
Poussin—A Magdalen, by Guido—A View of the Interior of St. 
Peter’s, and the Companion Picture, by P. Panini, in his best 
style—Three Views of the Colosseum, &c. by Occhiali—Two 
Landscapes, chef-d’@uvres of Orizanti—A Village Scene, by 
Vanderbaus—Cabinet Landscape, Hobbima—Storm at Night, by 
B. Peters; and others by celebrated Italian and Flemish Mas- 
ters.—These Pictures were collected in Italy, many years ago, by 
that distinguished Connoisseur the late Mr. Dawkins, 

May be viewed four days prior ; and Catalogues had at Messrs, 
Fosters’ Offices, 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pail Mall. 


MRS. HUMPHREYS’ STOCK OF CARICATURES, 
COPPER PLATES, BOOKS OF PRINTS, &e. 


ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON are 
instructed to SELL BY AUCTION at the Gallery, 54, 
Pall Mall, on MONDAY, July 13, and three following days, at 
12, the valuable and extensive stock of CARICATURES, PRINTS, 
BOOKS, and ENGRAVED COPPER PLATES, the property of 
MRS. HUMPHREYS, of 24, St. James’s-street, who is compelled 
to quit the premises. In this Sale are Gillray’s original Drawings 
and Sketches trom his political and satirical works; also 460 
Copper Plates, being the series of his published works, and about 
300 other Engraved Copper Plates; an immense collection of 
Caricatures, the works of Bunbury, Cruikshank, Gillray, H.B., 
&c., including some scarce and suppressed Prints, and a great 
variety of Books, Books of Prints, Collections of Caricatures, par- 
ticularly those belonging to the late Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox in several volumes. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had at 24, St. 
James’s-street, and at Messrs, Fosters’ Offices, 54, Pall Mall, and 
14, Greek-street, Soho. 





THE CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
OF CHARLES ADERS, ESQ, 


ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON have the 
honour to acquaint the Nobility and Connoisseurs they 

are instructed by Charles Aders, Esq., to SUBMIT to PUBLIC 
AUCTION, in the Month of JULY, his highly-valuable COL- 
LECTION of PICTURES, containing Specimens of the Italian 
and Flemish Schools, and particularly rich in the early German 
Masters, collected during a long series of years almost without 
limit of expense, and with a high feeling tor the more refined 
works of the tirst German and Italian Painters. The Collector 
will find in this Cabinet some Precious Pictures of masters whose 
genuine works are equally rare and valuable. The following 
brief enumeration wi'l be sufficient to call the attention of those 
who have not been favoured with a view of this gallery :—The 
entire composition of the celebrated picture of the Adoration of 
the Lamb, by Hubert and John Van Eyck, formerly atthe Maison 
de Ville, at Ghent—a Holy Family, by Margaretta Van Eyck— 
several of the tinest works of Hemlinck—a splendid specimen (a 
Virgin and Child) by Lorenzo di Credi—a Holy Family, by Peru- 
gino—a beautiful repetition of the Magdalen, by Correggio—two 
magnificent Cannalettis, &c.—Due notice will be given of the 
day of sale, &c.——54, Pall Mall, 


y, and the Modern Languages are also ic 
attended to. References to the Parents of the Pupits cow nln 
set blish - ith P P Precallersd iculars, wi 
ven, on application to Messrs, Carpenter and §. 
poge-cteeet-— Tus Priucipal will be in London in the fest’ 
in July. 
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LU T E.—Mr. CLement Caruisze, at 

Mrs. More’s, Florist, King’s Road, Chelsea, begs leave 1 
announce that he gives INSTRUCTIONS on the above Instre. 
ment, on moderate terms, which may be ascertained at his own 
Residence ; or, in Town, at Messrs. Johanning and Co,’s Musical 
Library, 6, John-street, Oxford-street. 


: eesti 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of Lon. 
DON. EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN. The last By. 
hidiuion will take place on SATURDAY the 4th of July. Flowers. 
Fruits, or other subjects intended for Exhibition, must be deij: 
vered at this office on Friday the 3rd, or at the Society’s Ga) 
Turnham Green, before half-past nine o’clock on the mornin 
of the 4th. Fellows may obtain Tickets for the admission of their 
Friends at this office, price 5s. each. The gates will be opened 
at 1 o’clock on the days of Exhibition, All tickets issued at the 
Garden will be charged 10s. each. 
21, Regent-street. 








HAMPSTEAD. 


OTTAGE TO LET, with LARGE GAR. 
DEN.—Delightfuily situated in Wentworth Place, Down. 

shire Hill, a small neat E, with Drawing-room and 
Dining-room opening with folding-doors, four Bed-rooms, exce}. 
lent Kitchens, &c.—A large addition to the Garden was made 
during the residence of the Proprietor, and the whole has been 
lately thoroughly and ge ere repaired and beavtified.—For 
particulars apply to Mr. Green, House Agent, Downshire Hill; 
or on the Premises, 





HE kind Patronage and Encouragement the 
Proprietors of the PRINCE REGENT HOTEL have ex. 
rienced from the English Public, induce them to hope every 
= has been given, and to hope also a continuation of 
javours. 
5 and 10, Rue St. Hyacinthe St. Honoré, Paris. 


HAVRE-DE-GRACE AND ROUEN. 
ME, DUPRAY begs to remind Travellers 


that the Proprietors of the Camilla and Apollo Sieam- 

boats having made arrangements for a Vessel to leave South- 
ampton and Portsmouth every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
a delightful voyage may thus be accomplished in a very short 
space of time, as a steam-boat always leaves Havre for Rouen 
the day after the arrival of the English packets, thus affording 
the voyager an opportunity of seeing the interesting Banks o 
the Seine. A boat also once a week leaves a for Havre, 
Families intending to stop at Havre will find the HOTEL DE 
HOLLANDE every way suitable, abutting upon the Quay, Au 





BOOKS 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, No, 
306, High Holborn (five doors west of Chancery Lane), on 
THURSDAY, July 2, 1835, and following days at half-past 12 
clock precisely, including - 4 
URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 
32 vols.; Britton’s Architectural Antiquities (a Subscriber's 
Copy), 4 vols. ; Scott’s Novels, &c., 42 vols. mor, ext.; Wesley’s 
Works, 32 vols.; Byron’s Works, 17 vols.; Burns’s Works, 8 
vols.; Waverley Novels, 48 vols., &c. 
May be Viewed on Weduesday, and Catalogues had. 
*,* Money liberally advanced, and accounts promptly settled. 


ONCHOLOGY being now universally ac- 
knowledged the most delightfully interesting, as well as 
the most fashionable study of the day, the Nobility and Gentry 
are most respectiully invited to inspect the valuable Stock of 
F. GRAHAM, now on Sale at No. 37, Lupcate-Hiti, Lonpon, 
The Collection is formed of above 5000 Exoric SHELLS in the 
finest state of perfection, being the result of many years’ labour, 
and is replete with Specimens of the utmost rarity; among which 
will be found the celebrated Votura Junonia and Cyrpr@a 
Avrova—Voluta fasiformis—Marex rota—Harpa_ imperialis— 
Voluta imperialis—Pedum spondyloideum—Castalia ambigua— 
Trichotropis biearinatus—Chitonellus evis—Murex ducalis—Cy- 
prea pulchra—Murex monodon—Magilus antiquus—cum mullis 
aliis. 

As economy is a grand consideration in collecting, it must be 
particularly observed that each Sheil has its lowest possible price 
affixed, from which no abatement is made. 

Name and locality given with every Shell gratuitously, either 
according to the Linnzeau or Lamarckian System of Classification ; 
and any Collector in the Country, however distant, may have an 
assortment sent to select from, upon application by post, with 
reference, 

N.B. The whole is under the immediate superintendence of a 
person well versed in the Science, Member of several Learned 
Societies. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 

ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 

London. 
The Preminms of this Office are lower than those of any 

other established Society, as the subjoined specimens will show, 

both for short terms and the whole period of Life. 

Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of £100. on a select 











ONE YEAR. | SEVEN YEARS. WHOLE LIFE. 
15 il 017 3 


Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances and convenience, 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
bevond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates, 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
~~ aN be poseed Galt 

TO) scan ally. 
_ MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 





Table d’Héte at fixed charges.—English spoken. 


TEGG’S CHRONOLOGY, CORRECTED TO 1835, 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, closely printed in double columns, price és, 
in cloth boards, 

A DICTIONARY of CHRONOLOGY; or, 
HISTORIAN’S COMPANION ; being an authentic Re- 

gister of Events, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
‘The 4th edit. considerably enlarged, edited by THOMAS TEGG, 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheapside ; 
Griffin and Co, Glasgow; Tegg, Wise, and Co. Dublin ; and may 
be procured, by order, of any other Bookseller in the Kingdom, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
On the ist of July, price 7s. 6d. Part X. of the 


_— of 1 











the BRITISH LANDED 


GENTRY. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage, 
Embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, &c. 
Uniform with the Waverley Novels, price 5s. bound, and em- 
ished, the Second and Concluding Volume of 
M LETYE HOUSE, 
Or Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Forming the July Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
A new and select Collection of Works of Fiction by the most 
Distinguished Living Writers, publishing monthly, at only 5s. 
per volume bound, and beautifully embellished by the Findens, 


Ill. 
THE INDICATOR AND THE COMPANION. 


A MISCELLANY for the FIELDS and the FIRESIDE 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
New and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait 
of the Author, price 16s. 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE COMIC SKETCH BOOK; 
being the * Sketches and Recollections’ of the Author of ‘ Paul 
Pry,’ with Portrait. 2 vols. 
“*Two capital volumes, rich, racy, and full of humour.”— 
Atheneum, 


Il. 

THE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND’S . 
TRAVELS TO JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY 
LAN 
New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. price only 16s. 

“A production of immortal genius.”—Blackwood’s Mag. 
Ill. 
Part, with Portraits, price 8s, of 
Né NGTON’S MEMOIRS OF 
IRELAND AND THE UNION. 


The Sixth and Conclndin 
JON B 


SIR 


I 
GARRICK’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
With the most Eminent Persons of his Time. 
Comprising upwards of 2000 Letters, with a new Life, &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 thick 4to, vols. comprising te 
quantity of six octavos, ice only 2d, 10s. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 
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IT. 8v iNustrated with 31 Wood-cats, of 
aap dehtaol GRANT'S OUTLINES of 
COMPARATIVE an a containing the MUS- 
Se har a vind IV. will be pubisved in the course of 
next winter. The whole, complete, will be 1/. 4s. 
Bouillaud Traité Conigne des Maladies du 
ae * London? 2 3%. Ba Dalltieres 319, Regent-street. 
ee jis day, in 2 vols. price 14s. cloth 
GPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETS 5 win CHARLES LAMB, 
Also, in 2 vols. price 21s. boards, 
The Life of Eamund Kean. By Barry Cornwall. 


rd Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just oF in post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. boards, 
HE HISTORY of the ASSASSINS; 
derived from Oriental Sources. Translated from the 
Original ey of the Chevalier Joseph Von ~: 
By OSWALD CHARLES WOOD, M.D. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Corohill. 
This day is published, in post 8vo, price 3s. extracloth, giltedges, 
DVICE to PROPRIETORS on the CARE 
of VALUABLE PICTURES PAINTED in OIL; with 
jostructions for sopereing, Cleaning, and Restoring them when 
decayed. 
damaged or decay By an ARTIST. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 


~_—__ 
WATER-WORKS OF LONDON, ETC. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 18s. with a Portrait of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, Maps, and other Illustrations, 
YDRAULIA: an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Water Works of London, and the 
Contrivances for supplying other great Cities in diflerent Ages 


and Countries. 
By, WILLIAM MATTHEWS, 
Author of ‘ The History of Gas Lighting,’ &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’- ?-hall- court. — 


Ft woe bn ecm cnet 
On the Ist of July will DE GIL the fifth Monthly Part of 
*HISTOIRE DE, GIL BLAS DE SAN- 
TILLANE. Par RENE LESAGE. 
Tuis edition of Gil Blas will contain 500 engravings on wood, 
representing the principal subjects of the work. The designs by 
uM. Cigous, and engraved by the most eminent engravers in Paris 























and Lo 
Moliere’s Works, La Fontaine’s Fables, Don Quixote, and Ro- 
binson Crusoe, will shortly appear, uniform with the above, and 
printed in the best possible manner. 
London: Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


n In a few days, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
Rove BUDS RESCUED, and presented to 
my Children, 
By = Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A, 
: John W. anery West Strand, 











ONVERSATIONS « on n GARDENING and 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
By the Author of ‘ The Elements of Botany.” 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
2 pocket volumes, 9s. 


HE BRITISH MONTHS; a Poem, in 


welve Par 
By RICHARD “MANT, D.D. M.R.I.A., Lord Bishop of 
wn and Connor. 
London : John W, Parker, West Strand. 


2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with rns. 3 price 10s. 6d. 
ORD TEIGNMOUTH’S Memoirs of the 
Life and hehe of SIR WILLIAM JONES; with Notes, 
Seiections from his Works, anda LIFE of LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A, 
London : : John ha W. Parker, WwW West Strand. 








Foolscap 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
IGHT IN DARKNESS; 
CORDS of a VILLAGE RECTORY. 
“Happy the man that sees a God emp! loyec 
Iu all the good and ill that chor! Nee -Cow PER. 
London: —_ WwW. Parker, West Strand. 
published, 
HE RITE of “CONFIRMATION 
PLAINED. 
By the Rev. D. I. EYRE, M.A. Price Sixpence. 

2. An Address from a Clergyman to his 
Parichioners, on Confirmation. Price Twopence. 

3, Faith and Practice; or, an Application of 
Christian Principles to the Practical Duties of Life, Price 1s. 
a’ Familiar Lectures to Children; in which 

mportant Truths of the Gospel ly set forth, 
Edited " the Rev. Hobart Caunter, M x Pend Shiga 

5. Office for the Visitation of the Sick; with 
and E B Coxe. Price Is. 6d. 

6. “A Daily Prayer-Book for Families and 


Schools, founded on the Morning and Evening Service of the 
Church. By Dr. Barrett. is. 6d 6d _— 


London: one w. a West Strand. 


“or, the RE- 





EX- 





HURCH and STATE, iNSEPARABLE. 
By a LAYMAN. Price 6d. 

2. The Episcopal Form of Church Govern- 
Ment; its Antiquity; its Ex, d its Conformity to th 
Word of Gods "By the Rev. John Medicy, MeA. Price ts” 

3. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of Hants, 
¥ the Rev. W. Dealtry, D.D. Chancellor of the Diocese of 

inchester, Price 4s. 

4. The Anglo-Saxon Church; its History, 
Revenues, and General Character. By the Rev. Henry Soames, 
“~ Price 10s. 6d. 

The Influences of Democracy, on Liberty, 
os and the Happiness of Society considered. By an 
American, formerly Member of Congress. With an lutroduction, 
by Henry Ew — » Esq. Price 5s. 6d. 

ndou; John W. Parker, West Strand, 


YIIM 





This day is published, prion: 38.5; “interleaved 
MA ANUAL of the SECTS and 
ERESIES of the EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
and brief Biographical Notices of the principal Writers and 
Divines; with an Appendix, containing an Account of the most 
remarkable Modern Sects, and a Chronological Table. 
By the Author of * Questions on Adam’s Roman Antiquities,’ &e. 
Oxford: Henry Slatter, - h-street. London canguen and 
Co.; Whittaker one Co.; Simpkin and Marshall. 
I. 8vo. price 5s, board 
CLOGA” LUCRETIAN AE ex recensione 
Forbigeri. In usum Schole Buriensis edidit, notas aliorum 
excerpsit, suas contexuit JOANNES EDWARDS, A.M. 
w — and Co. | _ —— 


HE CONSERVA AT IVE. "STANDARD of 
the BRITISH EMPIRE; erected ina time of trouble, for 
all those who fear God and honour the King. 
By the Rev. GEORGE BURGES, 
Vicar of Halvergate, and of Moulton, in Norfolk. 
w hittaker aud Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE, VOL. VI. 

In a very large volume, imperial 8vo., also in demy 4to.,a New 
Volume, being the Third a nag iv my Sg ae | Job 
to Solomon’ 's Song, price, i 

R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN NPARY 
on the HOLY SCRIPTURES. A New Edition, greatly 
J b aud corrections from 





the Author’s own and last hand.” 
Also, just published, a New Edition (the 14th) of 
Part I. price 2s.; or in demy 4to. price 3s., 
to be continued weekly, until completed in Sixty Parts. 

London: Printed for’ Thomas Te ere at and Son, Cheapside; J. 
Mason, City-road; Tegg, Wise, aw Dublin ; and may be 
procured, by order, from every other Bookseller in the United 

ingdom 





ust published. 
R. T. BROWN'S INQUIRY into the 
RELATION of CAUSE and EFFECT. 
Fourth improved Edition, printed uniformly with his ‘ Philosophy 
of the Mind,’ in one handsome vol. 8vo. price 12s. bds, 

** One of the most elegant and profound works on the philo- 
sophy of the mind that has appeared in modern times.’ The 
former edition had become extremely scarce, and sold at auctions 
for. above two Cage 

** This is a book of great power. Before Dr. Brown wrote, 
we were conteaiie ‘uf on the dark about causation. 

“* We earnestly crave leave to insist that, if ever ‘there was a 
system which deserved the appellation of intelligible, compact, 

sistent, simple, this is the one.”—N. A. Quarterly Review, 
“* The work of no ordinary man,”—British Critic. 

“* Neither Bacon, nor Hobbes, nor Berkeley, nor Locke, pos- 
sessed powers of mind so splendid and so various. Brown is, 
beyond gee penn the most eloquent of philosophical writers.” 

power and delicacy of intellect were never before 
walted in one individual,”—Tait’s Mag. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, York-street, Covent-garden; W. Tai 
Edioburgh; W. Wakeman, Dublin; J. H. Parker, Oxford 
Deighton and i Sons, Can Cambridge. 











In 3 vols. f feap. 8vo. price 18s. in cloth 
ISTORY of the on ga EMPIRE. 
- DUNH 
Forming a portion Puc ne Cabinet Creloperdi (Wistorica Series), 
Complete Works published in th the Caninet or History. 
Scotland. By Sir W. Scott. 2 vols. 12s. 


Italian Republics. By J.C. L. De Sismondi. 


ivol. 65. 
Netherlands. By T.C.Grattan. 1 vol. 6s. 


Outlines of History. By Thos. Keightley. 


Lvol. 65. 
France. By E. E. Crowe. 3 vols. 18s. 
United States of America. 2 vols. 12s. 
Poland. By S. A. Dunham. 1 vol. 6s. 


Chronology of History. By Sir H. Nicolas. 


1 vol. 6s. 
The Church. By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 
vols. 12s. 
Spain and Portugal. By S. A. Dunham. 
Europe during Middle Ages. By S. A. Dun- 


Svols. 30s. 
ham. 4 vols. 24s. 


Switzerland. 1 vol. 6s. 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By Sismondi. 
2 vols. 12s. 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


Just published in 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 16s 
Every disease in this edition has peers additions, and the 
whole is much imp 


ODERN ‘DOMES TIC. “MEDICI NE: a 

Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 

most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious Collec- 

tion of approved Prescriptions, Medical Managementof Children, 

&c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 

Clergy, Families, and ae 
By’ J. GRAHAM, M.D., &e. 

“* We shall preserve. it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being bevefited by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

“* [tis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 

“One of the very oo and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Monthly Olio. 

“* The public demand ee this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.””—Bristol Journaé 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London, Sold by all Bookselle 

Also, by the same aie 3rd edit. price 8s. 6d. 
2. A Treatise on Indigestion: illustrating the 
Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment of the prevailing 
isorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some _— Complaints originating in them, es — 
Hegre ee BERRATION, Tic Douloureux, and Fulness of Blood 
in the Head 

“We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.”"—London Medical 
Journal. “*\t is evidently the result of close attention to, and 
much expericace ia the subject."—British Mag, 








ART I I. of J. SMITH’S | CATALOGUE 

of CHEAP MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS is just published, 

and may be had gratis on application at 21, Oxford-street, one 
door from Hanway-street. 


On July ist will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE RUGBY MAGAZINE, No. I. 
Published by W. Pickering, Chancery-lane, London; 
Rowell and Sons, Rugby ; ; and T. Combe, jua. Leicester. 
BISHOP MANT’S SERMONS. 
Price 1. 1s. boards, the 6th edition (the 3 vols in 2,) of 
ERMONS for PAROCHIAL and DOMES- 
TIC USE, designed to illustrate and enforce, in a con- 
nected View, the most important Articles of Christian Faith and 


Practice. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
(Now Lord Bishop vf Down and Connor), Domestic Chaplain to 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pail Mall; and J. H. Parker, C Oxford. 


SIR EGERTON BRY DGES’ EDITION OF MILTON, 

WITH TURNER’S smasinative ILLUSTR ATIONS. 

ames’s-square, June 27. 
HE SECOND V ou ME of this SUPERB 

WORK, being PARADISE LOST, Books I. to VI., 
thoroughly revised, with new and carefully-selected Notes, criti- 
cal and <a illustrated —_ an exquisite Vignette (The 
Expulsion) by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A., engraved bv Goodall, 
and a tine Aaly in line, of Romney’s celebrated Picture of 
* Milton dictating to his Daughters,’ by W. C. Edwards, will be 
——— on Tuesday, price only 5s.—Orders received by all 

ooksellers. 

*,* = Issue will positively be limited to Six Monthly Vo- 
lumes. Vol. 1. contains an Original LIFE of the POET, by SIR 
EGER TON BRY DGEs, Bart. 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





























NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
Published by J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


l. 
RAYERS for YOUNG CHILDREN. 


With a Vignetie. Incloth, gilt edges. 15. 6d. 
2. 





aw and Florence ; or, Grave and Gay. By 


ae, oo and pretty siory, of moral tendency, and well 
adapted for youthful reading. tana Gazette. 


Nine Sermons on the Lord's Prayer, for the 
Use od f Young Children of all Classes. 
.”’—Christian —— 


A New Edition of Miriam ; a Jewish Tale. 
12mo. 65. cloth. 


THE FAMIL Y! L IBRARY. 
On Wednesday, the Ist of July, igh 5s. embellished with 
4 Engravings, Vol. 52 of 
f ber? FAMILY LIBRARY, being a Journal 
of the Plague Year; or, Memorials and Observations of 
the most Remarkable Occurrences, as well public as private, 
eg Re eam in London during the Great Pestilence in 1665. 

y FOE. A new edition, revised and illustrated, 
bt ister eal faien, by E. W. BRAY LEY, F.S.A. 

London: Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and may be pro- 
cured, by order, from any other Bookseller in the United King- 
dom.—Vol. 53, with Two Engravings, will be ready on the ist 
of September. 











Published this day, a 
4 tases LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
MARMION. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 
ocket editions, price 3s. each. 
With Sir Walter Scotts Introductions of 1830, various readings, 
itor’s Notes. 

In consequence of the appearance of several spurious editions 
of some of Sir Walter Scott’s Poems, it is proper to state that 
his celebrated Biographical Introduction to the LAY, and the 
— Ly &c. are to be found only in this—the AUTHOR'S 

ON. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; w hittaker and Co. London. 


SACRED EPIC POEM,BY W.J. A. ABINGTON, M.A. 
ofr Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Quee 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. elegantly bound in foncy cloth, 
HAOS and the CREATION; an Epic 
Poem, in Eight Cantos, with Elucidative Notes; the 
Author in the first: Edition shaving appeared under the assumed 
Name of *‘ TRINTTARIUS 
Dedicated to the University of Cambridge, 

“There is a dignity in his thoughts and splendour in his 
language not unworthy of that great argument.’’—ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. 

* The Poem contains itive originality. The notes are 
beyond all praise.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


See also Spectator, Ath » Metropolitan, Asiatic Journal, 





c. &C. 

Hatchards, Piccadilly; Fraser, Regent-street; Stevenson, 
Cambridge ; and all Booksellers. 
SISMONDI'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH. 
Messrs. Treuttel and Wirtz, of Paris, respectfully announce the 

publication, in a few days, of ‘the 20th Volume of 
‘HISTO IIRE des FRANGAIS, 
Par M. SIMONDE DE SISMONDI, 
Author of the Histoire des Répabliques Haliennes, Littérature du 
idi de Europe, Julia Sevéra, &c. &c. 
A thick volume in 8vo. of 576 pages, price 8s. 

This Volume completes the 7th Section of the Work, which 
terminates in 1589, with the Histoire des Valois.—The history of 
a nation destined, no doubt, to a long and glorious career, can 
never be finished. M. de Sismondi is enga me on the Reign of 
the Bourbons and of the modern times; after him others will 
continue it. The 20 vols. now published form an entire Work, 


price sl, 
Just published, the 13th Vol, of 
Méditations Religieuses; in form of Dis- 
courses for all Times, Circumstances, and Situations of Life 
domestic and civil. Translated into French by Messrs. Monnard 
m3 Gence, from the celebrated German Work, entitled ‘ Stunden 
der Andacht, Price of each volume (about 400 pages), Ss. 








THE ATHENAZUM. 














PORTRAIT - a OSEPH WOLFF, 
MISSIONARY. 
Drawn oy Lithographed by W. B. M. MEASON. 
&. Pr me. Proof, price ts. eo Within. 
nm, 4 Bishopsgate-s! ree i 
The profits bis from the sale of this Print will be given to 
the Missionary Socie 


This day is published, in 8vo. price Is. 6d 
EMARKS on the CHARACTER ascribed 


by COLONEL NAPIER (in the Fourth Volume of his 
History of the wer a the Peninsula), to the late Right Hon, 


SPENCER PERC 
By bub EY M. PERCEVAL, Esq 
With LETTERS to and ao COLONEL NAPIE R on the subject. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 





4 ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE. 


AN Attempt to determine the exact Character 
of ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE ; illustrated by 
Parallels of Dorion House, Hatfield, Longleate, and Wollaton, 


in England, &c. 
By 2008es HAKEWILL, Architect. 
10. 6 Plates, price 7s. 
John Weale, Arenhectural Litrary, 59, High Holborn. 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 


Published this day, - 
OTTAGE ARCHITECTURE; being a 
Supplement to both Series of Goodwin's ‘ Rural Architec- 
ture.’—The SUPPLEMENT contains Designs of Peasants’ Cot- 
pees, both plain and ornamental, separate and in groups; 

Gate Lodges, Small Dairy, Farm Houses, Xc., with Specifications 
and Estimates of each Design. The whole planned and carefully 
revised in aid of the imeceving state of RURAL ECONOMY, 

DWIN, Architect. 

Large 4to. 16 fine Shana, « very neatly bound in embossed cloth 
and lettered. Price One Guinea. ger with coloured Plates, 
or printed on India r, il. 11s, 6d. eac 

John Weale, Arokactarel Library, x 59, High Holborn. 


ARMY AND wavy. 
THE JULY NUM 
HE UNITED SERVICE. "JOURNAL, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
Contains, among other interesting Papers, 
1. cluded); The Barbary Cor- 
On the State and Prospects of sairs. 
Superior Naval Promotion, 








8. 
2 Scenes in Columbia (continued), 
The Indian — 


Sched 


9. 
|Memoirs of Disti 


MR. BENNETT’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in 2 vols. price 21s. 
E Ss §&. 


T H E E MPR 
By G. I. BENNETT, Esq. 


Author of ‘ The Alvanians,’ &e, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW fn a PUBLISHED 
BY MR. 
OURNAL of a RES TDENCE and 
TRAVELS in the UNITED STATES 
By Mrs, BUTLER (late Miss fete Kemble). 
2 vols, post 8vo. y 


Il. 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
By the Author of ‘The Sketch-Book.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Ill. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 
By the Author of ‘ The Sketch-Book,’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Iv. 
MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS. 
Second English Edition, with ThreeAdditional Letters. 18mo. 3s. 


ve 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo. a Portrait, &c. 155. 


A RESIDENCE AND D TOUR IN THE UNITED 


With particular ae... on the conperen of the 
BLACKS in that Country. 
By E. S. ABDY, A.M. 3 vols, post 8vo. 30s. 
vil. 
MATTHEWS’ DIARY OF AN INVALID, 
5th edition, in 1 pocket vol. feap. 7s. 6d. 
VIII. 
FORSYTH’S ARTS, Pg hy ya AND 
LITERATURE OF ITALY. 
4th edit. 1 pocket vol. 7s. 6d. 


IX. 
ANDERSON’S LATEST GUIDE TO THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
1 pocket vol. of 760 pages, witha Travelling Map. fcap, 8vo. 16s. 


x. 
HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE, a New 
Edition, with 99 Plates, royal 8vo, 2/., will be ready in a few 
~— John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Remarks on Pod Intended Ex-) Naval 


pedition to Spain and Military Officers. 


10. 
4. 
Lente cae my Log: My Second On Corporal Pesieument. 
Tri |Description of . Life Buoy on a 
novel and improved Construc- 
—_ By Lieut.C. 8, Jackson, 


«N. 


Sketches of we Cape de Verd, 
Islands, by a Passenger on 
pare bey Sir Thomas } unro, 
wrecked there on the 10th of Correspondence on a Variety of 
December _ Subjects, and from the prin- 


Old Military Writers; No. U1.| SiPal Ports and Stations—Ad- 
Sir James Porece. 


Pirates and puow, from the All the Naval a Military In- 
Earliest Ages; No. V. (con-| telligence of the Month. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street; to 

whose care all Communications for the Editor are requested to 

be addressed. oes 2 E 

THE LATE MRS. HEMANS, 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
For JULY, 
Will contain, among other interesting Papers— 


6. 

Tributes to the Memory of Mrs.|Weeds and Flowers, by Barry 
Hemans, by Miss Landon, &c.| Cornwall. 
accompanied by a beautiful 7. 
bust, engraved on steel by|Personal Narrative of a Journey 
‘Thomson, being the only Por-| to Little Pedlington, by the 
trait of the eminent Poetess| Author of * 7 Pry.’ 
ever published, 


2. Ode to the Mon = 
a Sheteh, by Theodore pe ine Hoey that ” 
00! 


3. Te 
The a Orchestra — The The Romance 3 a Night. 
Philvarmonic Society. 
° Records of . “Stage Veteran 
Confessions of William Shak-| (continued). 
speare (cone: — ). 





W 

|Monthly Commentary on Men 
The Gipsy of Sardis, by Slingsby.| and Things. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Sold by all Rookseilers in Town and Country. 
rn HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for JULY 

will be punined on Tuesday next. Price Half-a-crown, 

Contents :—Lord Brougham's Discourse—Reason and Rev 
tion—Original Sonnets by Sir Egerton Brydyes—Critical Notices 
of Sir Thomas Wyat—the Earl of Surrey and Sir John Davis— 
Sketches of the History and Traditions of the Streets of London 
—Experiences of a Surgeon—The Medical Student in London— 
Parisian Sketches, No. 1.—The Cemetery of Mont Martre—The 
Lakes of Scotland—The Grand Duke Constantine and his Prin- 
cess—The Physiognomy of Coats, with many other interesting 
eat and very copious critical notices of the literature of the 
mont 

*,* A favourable opportunity offers for subscribing to this 
long-established Periodical, to which important additions have 
been made, the July number being the commencement of a 
volume. 
James Cochrane & Co. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


Price One Shilling. 

HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY will in 
future be published at the above reduced price. The forth- 
coming number forJaly will contain—1. A Letier to Lord Stanley 
on Conservative and Reform Associations—2, Corporation Reform 
—3. Sketches of Domestic Life, by Mrs. Leman Grimstone—No. 5, 
The Actress; a tale—No. 6. Mundi et Cordis Carmina—No. 7. 
Seow s Ministeries with other articles, Notices of new Publi- 


4 Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 








NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait of Mr, Beckford, from a Painting 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, price 10s. 
AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
LCOBAGA and BATALHA. 


By WILLIAM Cc “eae Esq. 
hor of ¢ 


Aut 
‘Italy, with Sketches of Mn ona Portugal,’ &c. 
2. 


NEW betas Rg phage BY LADY DACRE. 


3 vols. 
TALES OF THE” PA PHERAGE AND THE 


By the Eaeat ay Renter 


3. 
RORSE-SHO E a tga 
By J. P. KENNEDY, 
Author of | Swaliow Barn,’ &e. 3 role, 275. 


4. 
TRE- ER; 
Or, A PILGRIMAGE TO THE OLD WORLD, 
By AN AMERICAN. 2 vols, 18s. 


M Y LIF E. 
By the Author of ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ 
* Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 3 vols, 
This novel is altogether one of the best of the season. It is 
full of scenes of fun and frolic described with genuine Irish 
humour.” —Spectator. 


6. 
BELFORD REGIS. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of § Our Village,’ * Rieuzi,’ &c. 3 vols, 
*€ We look on ‘ Belford Regis’ (which, being inte: hn means 
Reading,) as one of the cleverest, most amusing, and best- 
written works of the class to which it belongs.”—Morning Post. 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. wi tha Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
COMPRISING 
A Narrative w; Travels in the East in 1832 and 33. 
y M. DE LAMARTINE, 
“ This beautifal SS is descriptive of scenes certainly never 

before painted with so much eloquence and feeling.””—Black- 
wood’s Mag. 


Cc O RTE S; 
Or, THE FALL. OF MEXICO, 
A Romance. 
By Dr. BIRD, Author of ‘Calavar,’ &c. 3 vols. 27s, 


L OD O R E, By Mrs. SHEttey, 
Author of § Franke: wateba’ &ec. 3 vols. 

**Mrs. Sheliey is certainly one of the most original of our mo- 
dern writers. * ore’ is full of talent, feeling, and know- 
ledge.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

ALSO, JUST READY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE MON TKINS. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq 
Author of * The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ Eee 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. ay R. Engravings, from designs by 
Cawse. (With the Magazines, 
THE PARSON’ 3 DAUGHTER. 
md base apt HOOK, inl 
ine the 46th Vol. of 
THE STANDARD. "NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 





=== 
re 5 oe REV. Or SERMONS, 
"mae pn Da gyn J. He ae. 
his da y publish in boards, 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. Velurne the 
—— For the Festivals of the Church, 
y JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A, 
Vicar of se Mary the Views n’s, Oxford, and Feliow of Oriel 


ollege. 
London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and. he = 


xford. 
#,* Lately published, the FIRST VOLUME, price 108. &d, 


On the 1st of July will be pnblished, in 1 vol. fe. evo, justrated 
soit “enh iat Hs Woodcuts, by Baxter, prics pg 2 
HE SEA- SIDE COMPANION, 
y MISS ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ The ¢ Cane * Companion,’ &e. 


SHIPWRECKS AND ‘DISASTERS AT SEA, 
A Continuation of two vetamees giventy Published in ‘ Constable's 


iscellany 
By CYRUS REDDING, 
Whitaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


MR, DON’S ee EDITION OF MILLER’s 
- : a pay feneeonen af 
naieee rin in 4to. with numerous Woodcuts, 
12 Bet cloth Third Volume of weed 


A GENE ERAL SYSTEM of GARDENING 








and BOTANY ; 
Description of un Plants vray hy, with their 
Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, Moe 
of Culture, and their Uses in Medicine and 
founded upon Milier’s — Dictionary, 
cording to the — S: 
yG ORGE b pow F.L.S, 
London : Printed Yor J. G aod F. Rivin ton; J. and WT, 
Clarke ; Longman and Co. ; Ts Sasi Hs tRich ardson ; jeer 
and Son; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Booker; J. Booth ; 
_ d Dartoe 5 S. Bagster; Sherwood and 'Co.; Hi erin eel 
; J. T. Setehel; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and 


Marshall; and E- Hodgion 
Second Volumes may be had, 





The First and § 
e 31, 12s. each, in boards ; and the Fourth and last Volume 
is in the press. A "Glossary is given in the first Volume, and a9 
Index to each. The Work may also be had in Parts, at 6s. each, 


AMM? 1s. 6d. bound, 

N ENGLISH GRA MAR, systematically 
serena in a Series of Easy Lessons, appropriately de. 
signated and ¢ a phd — new and important features; 
adapted to the capacities —_ at school, and edelte desires 
of becoming conusintes with the e_princilc —— to speak 
and write the English langu rity Pore Compiled from the 
best Acimertien, - WILLIA CLARK, ‘Conductor of an Aca- 


iw: ach. 
N. Walker, , Wisbeach ; and nd Simpkin, M Marshall and Co, London 
Just published in 2 vols, 8vo. 2Is. 


[HE Ce CABINET: a Series of Original Essays 


By ARCHIBALD ) BELL, Esq. Advocate, F.R.S.E. 
Edinburgh : for Bell and Bradfute. London ; James 
Dunean, 37, fueron 


w ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. 24s, boards, 
A MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC 
SERVICES of SIR —— STAMFORD RAFFLES, 
P.R.S. &e., Polen andi in the Go: 
— of Bencoolen — it 








snment of Java, 1811-1816; 
8 Dependencies, tg ed with Detaiis 
f the a Archi 


ipelago, and 
lence. By His. wipow, 
ncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 2 vols. vo. price IZ. 14s. illustrated with several 
handred Engravings on Wood, by Branston and 
UTLINES vol BOTANY ; 
General History ofthe V 
By GILBERT BU 
fessor of Botany in King’s Soe 
“We —— the aI duty of introducing this 5 mastery 
work to our r t deserves a place in the most select 
library.” ’—Medical I Quarterly Review. 

**The unwearied labour andardent love of his favourite science 
displayed in every page, reflect the most distinguished credit oa 
Professor Burnett: the work will be found to contain a — 
accumulation of curious and instructive details on botanicai sub- 
jects, -_ any other English book.”— Dr. Johnson’s Review. 

London: John Churchill, Peer ten Soho, 





Selections from his + 
London: James 








Just published, a new Ed 


HE APOCALYPSE REVEALED; or, 
the REVELATION of JOHN UNFOLDED; in which its 
application to the present times is demonstrated, a! and it is shown 
to treat of the natere of the Lord’s Second Advent, and the 
Establishment ¢ of - a peared _—— from the Latin of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. In 2 vols. ice 1 
Contents : Chapters I. If. and IIT. describe the various States 
of those in ea. oe World out of whom a new Church will 
be formed— V.and IV + describe Bod preparations for the 
judgment on ee corru of the 
from the evil—VIIf. 1X. X. and XI, “Proaiehens concerning the 
Reformed Church—XII. XI. and XIV. Ite oper Thee the 
New Charch, and exhortation » desisti—XV. Vi. The end 
of the Reformed Charch—XVII. and XVIII, Predictions con 
cerning the Ramee Catholic Church—XIX. The opening of the 
Word—XX. e judgment on the consummated Charches— 
XXI. and Kxi, ‘The establishment of the New Church. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court; and ’ 
Cross-street, Hatton- -garden. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA. 
This day is published, in 4to. price 1/. 1 f boards, Part 41 of the 
NCYCLOPEDIA MET ‘ROPOLITANA; 
or, Universal Dictionary of sarees on an Xt. 
Pian: comprising the two-fold advantage of a 
an a arrangement, with Ve ar pstoe —— 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, and other Proprietors. be 
This part contains the Second Portion of a Treatise on 
Machinery and Manufactures of Great Britain; it includes 2 
pln full of figures, being from Original Drawings of the actual 
achines. One more part will complete this department of the 
Ene “pe opera which will form a ee volume, comprising 
800 pages of letter-press, and about 90 Plates, to be com- 
pe | within six months, 
Part 42 of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
will be ready for delivery in a few weeks. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 
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aS 
Fone QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 30, will be Lege on the ist of July. 
Richter and Co. 
Young, 2 i deo arent. 


» Soho-square; Black, Young, and 


iil be _-y in fe. 8v . with Vignette oe 
Oa July ist tine $5 coth, V Vout " s' : ’ 
ISTORY of G REECE. (3 Vols.) 
By the Rev. C. THIRLWALL, M.A, 
Fellow of ‘ot Cotter. oe eT 
Vol, 68 of Dr. LA A 
Forming Vole on eV CLOPADIA. 
Pub. June 1, History of the Germanic Em- 
pire. By S- A. Dunha m, Esq. (3 vols.) Vol. III. 
* “London: Longue and - Ne and Johan Tay lor. 
IONE sccoliaensonetse 


The First Vol. of this Session is published, and three Pants of 
the Second. 





ANSARD’S DEBATES 
HISTORY, 1072 to 1803 ...erceee 
DEBATES, O. S. 1803 to 1820, 
— 2nd S. 1820 to 1830... 
3rd S. 1830 to 1833 . 


— 
— 


32, Paternoster-row. _ 


BOOKS FOR THE YouNG, 
Price 6d. each, neatly bound i loth, 
Just pablished, by John Reid and Co. Glasgow ; Diiver and Boyd, 
Edi nburgh ; and ee and Co. London. 
ARLY PIETY. By the Rev. JACOB 
ABBOTT, Author of ‘The Young Christian,’ &c. 
# And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him.””—1 Sam. iil. 19. 


Anecdotes of Washington, illustrative of his 
Patriotism and Courage, Piety, - Benevolence. 


The Child’s Book of Bible Stories. No. I. 
On the Fall. ~ the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, late Principal of the 
american Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Also, lately published, 


Beecher’s Instructions for Young Christians. 


Price 6d. : 
Polite Present; or, Child’s Manual of Good 
Manners. Price 6d. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
I. 
Elegantly printed in 1 vol. post Svo. price 9s. 
RAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD. 
EACH STANZA ILLUSTRATED 
With an Engraving on Wood, from 32 original Drawings 
cmrenly made for this volume,. by the following eminent 


J.J. Chalon, A.R.A, 
. Westall, A.R.A, 





rtist 
AW. Callcott, R.A. 
W. Collins, R.A, 
J oy mmoggy ‘ “AL 
AC r, " 
H. Seeesd, R.A, G. Catiermole, 
W. Mulready, R.A, P. Dewin, . R, Stanley, 
T. Stothard, R.A. Copley Fielding, | ra Ww. Wright. 
R, Westall, R.A, Thales Fielding, \ 

“No poem in the English language has touched the universal 
heart more tenderly than Gray's Elegy; and few, indeed, in wy 
langeage, have approached its simple pathos and natural imagery . 
Itwas a happy thought to illustrate it by the sweetest productions 
of the sister art; and the design has been perfectly executed in 
the delightful volume before us. Every stanza has its appro- 
ay drawing from a master’s hand; and the effect is wonder- 

ally touching. We can give no idea’ of it; but let our readers 

every verse of this affecting Elegy yielding a theme to ex- 
ercise the imagination of our best artists, and they may form 
sme conception of the nature and value of these graphic gems.”’ 
-literary Gazelle. 


S. A. Hart, 
Frank Howard, 
T. Landseer, 
C, Landseer, 
a H. Nixon, 


Il. 
Neatly done up in cloth, with gilt edges, price 5s, 
A CABINET EDITION OF 


of Human Life; in Twelve 
iodsiey. With 12 Plates, beautifully en- 
graved ou Steel, from origiual Designs, by Frank Howard, Har- 
vey, Williams, &c. 

“The Economy of Human Life, we are persuaded, has done 
much good; it is enticing to the young, while its instruction 
must be highly appreciated by the old ; and even in its simplicity 
is fall of interest and delight. There is scarcely a sentence 
it that is not pregnant with sound wisdom and correct feeling ; 

that heart will have little need of repentance which has beeu 
modelled on its precepts.”—-Scots Times. 


III. 
Cabinet (Pocket) Edition of the Holy Bible. 


The authorized Version. With 24 highly-finished Steel En- 
gravings. Elegantly bound, price is. 

“We cordially recommend this elegant and cheap publication 
fo those who value the sacred writings, and are wishful to give 
tthe language of divine truth the forcible illustration of pic- 


torial embellishments.”’— York Courant. 


The Eooneuny 
Books. By Robert 


. 
Uniform in size and binding with the Bible, price 6s. 

The Book of Common Prayer. ‘The authorized 

Version, With 10 Engravings, executed in the best manner, on 


Little Fables for Little Folks. Selected for 
their Moral Tendency; and re-written in familiar Words, not 
one of which exceeds two Syllables. Desigued as Reading 
fons, to amuse and instruct. Neatly dene up in cloth, lettered, 
and illustrated with W: ood-culs, price 25. 


Vi. 
CATTERMOLE’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Dr. Aikin’s Calendar of Nature; or Natural 
History of each Month of the Year, Witha few Additions to the 
Text. By a Fellow of the Linnean ana Zoological Societies, 

This edition ** is ornamented with eighteen Designs from the 
accomplished pencil of Mr. po go etygcane Pegg py illustrative - 
the peculiar characterisiics of the months, and -six tail-pieces, 
Price 4s, 6d. cloth lettered. 

above Books are kept in various styles of binding by the 
Publisher, 
John Van Voorst, 3, Paternoster-row, near Cheapside, 





In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


er and LEGENDS of the NORTH 
of SCOTLAND. 
By HUGH MILLER. 

“A very pleasing and iuteresting book—his style has a purity 
and elegance which remind one of Irving, or of Irving’s master, 
Goldsmith.” Spectator, 

‘A weill-imagined, a well-written, and a somewhat remark- 
able book. ”— Atheneum. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; 
Co. Loudon. 


Price 14s. cloth boards, the Fourth Edition of 
DICTION A RY of MEDICINE, designed 
for Capes Use 
ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College’ of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and 

Physician Acconcheur to the New Town Dispensary. 
 Caiculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a popular 
system of Medicine.”—Ldinburgh Med. & Surg. Journ, No. 96. 

** if sterling merit be the passport to success, this work will 
attain the most extensive celebrity.”—Bath Herald. 

** The most judicious and practical work of this sort for popular 
uses that we are acquainted with.”’— Glasgow Courier. 

“A highly useful work, conveying, in a simple form and 
yn ced style, all the information that can be desired.”—Leeds 
Mercu 
Adam a Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London. 


CURTIS ON DEAFNESS, ETC. 
Lately published, Sth edition, price 7s. 6d. boards, 


A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 
DISEASES of the Ban illustrated with Cases and Plates. 
J. H. CUR S, Esq. Aarist to the Kin 
Contents: Importance as earing— Deafness om early neg- 
lect, indolence, fever, cold, intemperance, &c.—Causes of Otitis, 
Otorrheea, Herpes, Nervous Deafness, &c.—I gnorance of Diseases 
of the Ear, by Medical Men, inexcusable at the present day— 
Foundation of the Royal Dispensary, by the Author, in 1816: 
since its ee has cured upwards of 7,000 ients—The 
me —_ lified by 67 cases, closes the work, 
ogman and Co. Of whom may be had, 
A ‘i ‘of the Anatomy of the Ear, showing 
its Structure, with the bones, in situ, &c. Price 5s. coloured, 
2. A Synoptical Chart of the Diseases of the 
Far, showing their various Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; small, 1s. 
Y NEIGHBOURHOOD. By the Author 
of * THE COLLEGIANS.’ 
“ Mr. Griffith, the author of these Tales, has already given 
evidence of his descriptive powers in ‘ The Collegians;’ and the 
resent volames show that be has a thorough knowledge of the 
rish character and of Ireland, where the scene of his stories is 
laid. ‘The banks of the Shannon present a rich barvestof curious 
tradition, of which the author has availed himself to the best ad- 
vantage. The wild scenery of Irelaud is described with graphic 
fidelity and accuracy. Theauthor, indeed, appears to luxuriate 
in the richness and wildness of nature: he invests every locality 
upon which he touches with some peculiar characteristic, and 
leads us to mountains, caverns, groves, and rivers, of all of 
which he speaks with the ardour of a true lover of the sublime 
and beautiful.”"—Conrier, 


yu E STUDENT. By the Author of 
* Eugene Aram,’ * England and the English,’ &c. 
** Mr. Bulwer,” observes a contemporary, ** has already attained 
a high rank in our literature, and he will be raised still higher 
by the present work. A more pleasant book than * The Studenv’ 
—a book more abounding in strong and vigorous thinking beau- 
tifully expressed—it has not of late been our lot to meet with, 
Mr. Bulwer has assumed in it a new character: we kuew him 
before as an exquisite writer of fiction, and a sound political 
thinker ; we now know bimas a delightful teacher of philosophy. 
He calls the Essays, Tales, and Criticism, which are contained 
in ‘ The Stadent,’ ‘ poetical philosophy,’ * the metaphysics of the 
heart and passions,” Mr. Bulwer’s work is, indeed, eminently 
beautiful. It abounds with novel and striking remarks, and con- 
sists of profound criticism on the greatest authors, and moral 
instructions conveyed in allegories and tales of the most terse 
and delightful kind.” 
OWPER’S WORKS.—In Mr. Greatheed’s 
Memoir of Cowper, the author observes, “* It is much to 
be regretted that his Correspondence with Mr, Newton, by which 
the real state of his mind was most likely to be uufolded, closes 
in Hayley’s publication, with the year 1784,"" This defect, which 
has long been felt, will now be entirely removed, in the ¢ omplete 
edition of his Life and Works by the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, 
which will contain the whole of his Private Correspondence— 
thus forming the first and only complete collection of bis ad- 
mired Letters that has ever been published, or which can appear, 
a large proportion of them being still copyright in the hands of 
the publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street—the 
most beaatiful edition of this favourite poet that has yet been 
given to the pablic.”’"—Tait’s Mag. 


THE BRITISH WINE MAKER AND DOMEST Ic 
BREWER. 2nd Edition. 
This day is published, - Simpkin and Marshall, London, price 5s, 
HE BRITISH WINE MAKER and 
DOMESTIC BREWER. 
By W, H. ROBERTS. 

This little work is a practical Treatise on the Art and Manage- 
ment of every description of Home Wines, Liqueurs d Do- 
mestic Brewing, by the aid of the SACCHAROMETER, an 
instrument sold by C. ‘Tagliabue, Optician, Hatton-garden, Lon- 
don, for 4s. 6d., and ‘Without which success cannot be & nsured; 
bat with it any person may make, without the least chance of 
failure, uniform, wholesome, and delicious wines—the cost in 
general not exceeding four to six shillings a dozen. In Family 
Brewing, @ method is simply laid down, by which one bushel of 
malt in every quarter is saved, 

** This is one of the most useful books on domestic economy 
that we have met with.”—Courier._ ** A work fit for every com- 
fortable family."—Lit. Gaz. ‘The book we certainly think 
valuable.”"—Metropolitan Mag. ** His theory resis on principle 
—to develope this principle is the object of his practice.”’—Spec- 
tator, **Mr. Roberts is master of his subject, and writes ina 
practical spirit.’—Ailas, “ And most learnedly doth this book 
dilate upon the manufacture of all sorts of home-manufactured 
tipple.”— Albion, ** The most useful and available book of the 
kind.”—S¢t, James’s Chronicle. * It contains much scientitic 
and practical information.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. ‘* We 
recommend the work most heartily.’"—Weelly Dispatch. ** The 
best guide out of sight.”—Toit’s Mag. ** Mr. Roberts's instruc- 
tions are to wine, what Dr. Kitehever’s ‘ Oracle’ is to cookery— 
ractical and intelligible.”—Old England. “ Consult this book.” 
—Edinburgh Courant. “ His book alone will have the effect 
of entirely redeeming the character of home-made wines.”— 
Scotsman, * Mr. Roberts is entitled to our implicit reliance: 
be is no theoretical dreamer.”—Caledonian Mercury. 


Longman, Rees, and 














Ont the ist of July will be published, price 6d. No. I, of The 

M4 GAZINE of DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

containing, Address to the Public—In-door Economy— 
Out-door Economy—Housekeeping, Cookery, and Gardening— 
Medical Advice—Bathing— Theatres and Exhibitions—Tide-tavie, 
calculated tor all the Watering Places—List of Fairs—Table of 
Steam Navigation, showing the date of sailing and arrival of 
every Steam Vessel in the United Kingdom—Market prices of all 
articles in season, &c, &c. The Prospectus may be had of the 
Publishers. 

__Orr and Smith, Amen-corner, Paternoster- -row. 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 
Published by Bolivia and Sate, London. 
In fancy bindin: 
UY’S POCKET CY CLOPAEDIA ; or, 
Epitome of Universal Knowledge. The toth edition, 
extensively imp » with appropriate Cuts, 12mo. 
price 10s. 6d. < 

Description of more than Three Hundred 
Animals, with numerous fine Cuts, elegantly printed by Whit- 
tingham. I2mo,. new and eolarged edition, with numerous ad- 
ditional Cuts, price 9s. 

1 

Tales from Shakspeare. By Charles Lamb. 
A new and elegant edition, with 22 fine Cuts, from Designs by 
Harvey, printed by Whittingham, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 

Austin Hall; or, After-Dinner Conversa- 
tions between a Father and his Children, on Subjects of Amuse- 
meut and lostruction. 12mo. illustrated with Engravings, price 5s. 

Robinson Crusve, with a Biographical Ac- 
count of Daniel Defoe, written expressly for this edition, A new 
edition, complete in one volume, 12mo. beautifully printed by 
w hittingbam, aud ornamented with 49 we superior Wood-cuts, 
from Drawings by W. Harvey. Price 8s. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, Adventures 
of a Father and Mother and Four Sons ins Desert Island; the 
genuine progress of the story forming a clear illustration of the 
First Principles of Natural History, and many branches of science 

which more immediately apply to the business of life. The 9th 
edition, eg printed by Whittingham, numerous Cuts, 
12mo. price 7s. 

THE WORKS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
With superb Plates, price 5s. each volume, in fancy cloth and 
lettered, are sold separately as follows :— 

1, Castle Rackrent and Irish Bulls. 1 vol. 
2. Moral Tales. 2vols. 10s. 
3. SS gg Tales. 2 vols. 10s, 
4. Tales of Fashionable Life, and Modern 
Griselda. 5 vols, 1, Ss. 

5. Belinda. 2 vols. 10s. 

}. Leonora, and Letters for Literary Ladies. 
lvol. 5s. 

7. Patronage. 

8. Harrington. 1 vol. 

9. Ormond. 1 vol. 5s. 

The Parent's Assistant. By Miss Edgeworth. 
In 3 vols. 18mo, beautifully illustrated with Plates. Price 10s. 6d. 

Harry and Lucy, concluded. By Miss Edge- 
worth. In4 vols, 12mo, Price 17s. 

Stories from the History of Italy. 
Manning. With a= Frontispiece and Vignette, by Harvey. 
12m, Price 75. 

The Parent’ s Offering. By Caroline Barnard. 
i2mo. A new edition, enlarged ; Frontispiece. Price 5s. 

Sandford and Merton. A new and improved 
ediiion, complete in 1 vol. tine Sagrettnas. 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. 

Stories of Old Daniel. 12mo. The 10th 
edition, mach improved, with Engravings. Price 6s. 

Ellen Cameron; a ‘Tale for Young Ladies. 
Fine Pilate, from a Drawing by Harvey. 12mo. Price 5s. 

Keeper’s Travels. With Engravings. 14th 
ediiion. 12mo. Price 6s. : , 

A History of France; including the Principal 
Events from the Foundation of the Empire by Pharamond to 
Charles the Tenth; for Young Persons. By Mrs. Moore. Ina 
handsome 12mo, vol, with 6 Engravings. 3rd edition, Price 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans, New edition. 12mo, 7s, 6d, 

A History of the Roman Emperors, from the 
Accession of Augustus to > Fall of the Last > agen Orna- 
mented with Portraits aud Maps. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Tomkin’s Selected Poems to enforce the 
Practice of Virtwe, and to comprise, in a small compass, the 
Beauties of English Poetry, A new edition; tine Frontispiece. 
18mo,. 3s. 

Bernard Barton’s Poems. 4th edit. Vignette. 
12mo,. Price 75. 6d. 

The Natural History of Religion; or, Youth 
Armed against Infidelity and Religions Errors; in clear and 
forcible langaage explaining the great traths of religion, the 
Design of Providence in the Creation, the Fall, and the Redewp- 
tion: ju the Catechetical Form, tor the Use of Sk — By the 
Rev. R. Taylor, Curate of Hart, Durham. I2mo. ; 

*,* Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock’s s School 
Catalogue, Gratis. 





lds. 
5s. 


3 vols. 


By Anne 





DYSPEPTIC AFFECTIONS. 

] UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 

POW DERS produce an oe me refreshing Effervescing 
Deenght, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLING 
APEKIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote a healthy action of 
the si on Ny and Bowel, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
such as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, 
Febrile den ye we Eraptions on the Skin, &c.; and their fre- 
quent use w il obviate the necessity of having recourse to Medi- 
cines which tend to debilitate the system. 

Prepared and sold in 2s. xes, and in 20s. cases, which 
latter contain the Powders in separate bottles, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; and (au- 
thenticated ae, the Preparer’s name and address in the accom- 
- ing label and stamp) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Ox- 

~ 4 street; at 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin ; of Dencan, 
Flockhart and | Co Edinburgh ; Dennis and Son, York; and and of 
most Dreggists rs the Kingdom, 








504 THE ATHENAUM. 





Now publishing, every alternate Month, by A. J. VALPY, M.A., and-may be had of all Town and 
Country Booksellers, 


IN SIX 5s, VOLUMES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
THE 


CONTINUATION 


F 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE REIGN OF GEORGE ITI. TO 1835. 
BY THE REV. T. 8S. HUGHES, B.D. 


PREBENDARY OF PETERBOROUGH, LATE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AT CAMBRIDGE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘TRAVELS IN GREECE,’ ETC. 


VOL. III. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE Ist OF JULY, 1835, 


Being the Sixteenth Volume of Valpy’s only complete and uniform Edition, now publishing 
Monthly, at 5s. each, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVENTY-SIX HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS. 


Vols. I, to VIII. contain Humr; IX. to XIII. Smonzerr; and Vols. XIV. to XIX. will contain Mr. HuGHes’ 
Continuation to the Present Time. Either portion can be had separately. 


The Historical Works of Hume and SmoLLetr are now submitted to the public on the plan of the popular editions of SHAKSPBARE, 
Byron, and Pore; and it is the object of the Publisher to place within the reach of ail classes of readers, in mouthly volumes, @ 
more complete History or ENGLAND than any extant. 

The additional voluwes, including a narrative of important events more particularly interesting to the present generation, com- 
mence from the reign of George L1., aud will be continued to 1835. 

the first volume of the Continuation is given au lutroductory Essay on the ‘ Political System of Europe, and its Connexion with 
the Government of Great Britain.’ 

The work will form 19 volumes, and will be embellished with 76 ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, comprising a selection of Historical 
Illustrations from Bowyer’s History of England, and from Paintings by the most eminent Masters, with Portraits of all the Sovereigns 
from the Norman Conquest, according to the costume of the difierent ages. 

The Indexes to Hume and Smollett, with that of the Continuation, will be given in the last volume. 

On the completion of the Work, the Vols. of Mr. Hughes’ Continuation will be raised to 6s. each. 


OPINIONS, 

“ The first volume, as a specimen of typography, is excellent: it is in size portable, without being too small, and of a price which 
will render it attainable by all classes of readers. The Preliminary Essay is most useful as an introduction to a perfect comprebension 
of what is to follow: it is writteu in a tone of impartiality and fairness as to statements and deductions, and with elegance aud con- 
detisation as to style. The work, to those who have neither time, taste, nor opp ity for It more bulky historians, will 
prove a source of entertainment and instruction.”—7The Times. “ 

** The Rev. T. 5S. Hughes has proved himself well capable of carrying on the work of bis predecessors. He is a dispassionate 
thinker, a correct writer, and a minute narrator, His opening Essay is, indeed, a disquisition of great merit. His opinions are 


liberal: his notice of Irish affairs is particular! li to hi: i 4d gives hi id i trast with the pre- 
judiced opinions of Hume."—Morning Herald.” wre sii tial iit ite 2 











19, Hottes-stREET, JUNE, 1835. 
IMPORTANT NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM, 


ESTABLISHED ATP 


BULL’?S PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


19, HOLLES-STREET, rour poors rrom CAVENDISH-SQUARE., 
EDWARD BULL begs to announce that he has just completed ns NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM, 


which, after eighteen years’ experience in his own and other principal libraries, he can with confidence state, enables him to present 
by far the cheapest and most efficient source of accommodation to the public extant. The following is an enumeration of the advaa- 


tages now enjoyed by Subscribers at his Library exclusively, which E, BuLL conducts uuder his own immediate superintendence, at 
the above spacious premises. 


1. Tae New Puszications, English and Foreign, are sup- 4. Boxes for the Country supplies, and Catalogues (usually 

Plied immediately for perusal. charged at from 13s. to 20s.) are PROVIDED FREE OF EXPENSE. 
2. They are SHARED GRATIS AMONG THE SuBscRIDERS after 5. There are NO EXTRA CHARGES whatever at this Li- 

the first demand has subsided. brary. 

3. Every Subscriber can MAKE CHoIce of what Books he may 6. The terms are moderate, by the Year, Half-year,: or 

wish to possess, to the amount of ONE-THIRD OF His SUBSCRIP- Quarter, and are regulated according to the accommodation 

TION. required. 


Aut Orpers for Butt’s Linrary, should be addressed to Eywarp Buit, Linrarian, 
19, HoLies-stTREFT. 
E. B. will be happy to wait upon those in Town who may wish to become Subscribers, or send the Terms 
per post to any part of the Kingdom. 


; THE SACRED CLASSICS. 
Pablished under the especial Patronage of Her Masesry, and edited by the Rey. R. Carrenmote, B.D. 
and the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A. 


Just published, Vol. XVIII. of the Series, price 3s. 6d, cloth lettered, 


The Hon. ROBERT BOYLE on the VENERATION DUE TO 
GOD ;—ON THINGS ABOVE REASON ;—and on the 
STYLE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

With an Essay by Henry Rogers, Esq. 

On July 1, will be published, Vol. XIX. 3s. 6d. 


VICESSIMUS KNOX’S CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The following have already appeared, and may be had separately : 
Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying. , Butler's Analogy. 
ph ro jes br eae 2 vols, | Waits’s Lyric Poems. > 
atey’s Spiritual Perfection. Beveridge’s Private Thoughts; and th 
Bishop Hall’s most admired Treatises. Great" Advantage ot oa tet I Comme- 
Baxter’s Dying Thoughts. nion, 2 vols. 
Jeremy Taylor’s Select Sermons. Cave’s Primitive Christianity, &c. 2 vols. 


With INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS by Dr. Sovrury, Dr. Pye Smira, Dr. Crory, the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, 
e Rev. H. Stessina, and the Réy. W. TroLiorr. 


in richness of imagiuation, in depth of attainment, i i . i imati 
argument, we have nothing now in which we cau compete swith the Writings of on te = Yvan a ‘ 
HATCHARD 0 


and COMMA DULaN* WHITTAKER ond CO., aud SLMPKIN and MARSHALL, London} OLIVER aud BOYD, Edinburgh ; 





. Leighton’s Expositions of the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, 
Sermons by the most eminent Divines, 
3 Vols. 


“Tn fertility of allusion, 








Just published, 

A THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
TREATISE — in Deseaees of the SKIN 

y P. . M.D., 

Physician to the Hopital de la Charité, Pari 
Second chthen, pmaidiiel tak tanak colt es vite, 
of 1300 pages; with Atias, royal dio. of 26 Plates, finely ep. 
graved, aud coloured with the t care, exhibiting 499 

Varieties of Cutaneous Affection. Price 4l. 8s. in boards, 

The Text, 8vo, separate, in boards ........£1 8 9 
The Atlas, 4to. separate, in boards......... 310 9 


London: J. B. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, 


Just published, Part XIX. of 
TEWS in ENGLAND and WALES, from 
Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A., containing 





Plates, with Descriptions, of Dudley, Worcestershire 
Lncotuaslee; Uliswater, Cumberland; Caernaryon Castle, 
es. 


ales. 

Royal 4to. 14s.; proofs, imp. 4to. 2is.; India proofs, imp, 

318. 6d.; folio, 2t. 12s. 6d. ; Todia proofs before letters, or a 

etchings, 34. 35. “4 s o 
Part XX. will be ready in September, 

Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, P: 

row; and Edmund Graves, 9, King William-street, West Strand, 

Of whom may be had, any of the preceding Parts, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 
AROLD DE BURUY; 
A Semi-Dramatic Poem; in Six Scenes, 
By HENRY AUSTIN DRIVER. 

T felt that, if what was whispered, and muttered, and my. 
mured was true, | was unfit for England; if false, England was 
unfit for me.”—Byron. 

“He has _ his task ably and beautifully; thereby 
establishing himself as a poet of no mean rank in oar ivi 
republic. ‘e have done enough to show that the true spirit 
poesy dwells within the author, and to bespeak for hia that meed 
of admiration he has here so justly earned. Mr. D. is a genuine 
poet.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 





‘This day is published, in 4to. with a Portrait, 1. 115, 6d. cloth, 
VIEW of the REIGN of JAMES II, 
from his ACCESSION to the ENTERPRISE of the 

*RINCE of ORANGE. 

By the late Right Hon. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

“ Highly gifted by nature, deeply read, and singularly accom 
plished, the view of one of the most remarkable epochs in Bng- 
lish history could not have been undertaken by any man of a 
capacity to do it justice, in every respect, superior to this eminent 
iudividual.”’—Lilerary Gazette. f 

don: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor, 
Of whom OU had, 

A HISTORY of the REVOLUTION in ENGLAND 
in 1688, to the Settlement of the Crown, including the abgge, 
To which is pretixed, a Notice of the Life, Writings, aud Speeches 

of Sir James Mackintosh. to. 3i, 3s, 


“This day is published, in 18mo. press 6d. haif-bou 
ARY’S GRAMMAR; 
interspersed with Stories, and intended for the use of 

Childven. By JANE MARCET, 

Author of Conversations on Chemistry,” 

By the same Authoress, 


THE SEASONS: Stories for Children, 
4 vols, price 2s. each, half-boand, 
Vol. t, WINTER—2, SPRING—2, SUMMER—4, AUTUMN, 
2. 
STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN: 
Explaining Mechanics, Building, Planting, Glass-Making, &, 
1 vol, 2s. balf-bound. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


NEW WORKS. 
| Fi and TIMES of WILLIAM IIL 
KING of ENGLAND, and STADTHOLDER of 


LLAND. 
By the Hon. ARTHUR TREVOR, M.P, M.A, Xe. &c. 
Vol, 1. Svo. 128. 


2. 
THE DOCTOR, &c. Vol. ILI. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


3. 
TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA; 
above the Second Cataract of the Nile; exhibiting the State of 
that Country and its various inhabitants, under the Dominion of 
Mohaimmed Ali: and illustrating the Autiquities, Arts, aud His 
tory of the Ancient Kingdom of Meroé, 
By G, A. HOSKINS, Esq. 
With a Map, and 90 Illustrations, 3/. 13s. 6d. cloth, 


4. 
EGYPT AND MOHAMMED ALI; 
Or, Travels in the Valley of the Nile. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 2 vols. 30s. 


ve 
VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE, and some of the 
GREEK ISLANDS. 
By JOHN AULDJO, Esq. 165..fne of ‘ Ascent of Mont 
ane 


me. 
With Plates, etched by George Cruikshank. 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr, A, is an observant traveller and a pleasant writer. His 
pen, like bis pencil, seizes the outline and marked features of the 
scene, and represents them with giaphic neatuess and effect." 
Literary Gazette. 


6. 
NINE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE in NEW ZEA- 
LAND and TRISTRAM @’AUCUNHA. 
By AUGUSTUS EARLE, 
Draughtsman to His Majesty’s Surveying Ship, the Beagle. 
8vo. Seven Plates, 13s 
7 


THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 
With Twenty-four beautifuily-coloured Plates, 1 vol. royal 8¥0» 
Second Edition, with Additions, 30s. half-bound. 
** Full of exquisite poetry.”’—Blackwood’s Mag. 
*,* ‘This Ediuon coutains some additional Poems. 
Longman, Rees and Co. 





London: Jamzs Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. | Pub- 
lished every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No, % 
“atherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all 

Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messts+ 

Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for reLanp, W. F, Wakeman, 

Dublin; for the ContiINBNT, M. Beaudry, 9, Rue du Coq 

St.-Houore, Paris. 








